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The Laws obſerved by NATURE in 
the Diſtribution of PLEASURE are in- 
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7 EB firſt Herb of this wort 


was no more than a Letter 10 
Lord. Bolingbroke, 2uhich was pub- 
4 ed. WH Bout the. Author” Enoio- 
ledge, in & eellettion of ſelett pieces 
printed at Paris in 1736. Some 
time after; a man F letters, who 
Ven bis amuſement » Bad d ſmall print- 
ing-houſe ar, his countryeſeat 4, thought | 
Proper + to oblige His friends with an 
* edition of this ſmall work in 
av. Upon this, the author, who 
hooked upon, it as: rude and imperfett 
draught, never. intended to "ſee the 
light, dar folicitous to explain and 
enlaxge £15, thoughts, by giving. his 
treatiſe a more perfect and regular 
8 —_ * 


i PREFACE. 
form. This ze has done in the The- 
ory with which we now preſent the 
| ori The dgign of it is ts giſcover 
\rhe fource and genuine flandard of our 


: ſeveral mclinations, Pleaſures, and du- 
dies, by which means we obtgin as it 
"er? the Rey to the whole fyſtem of hu- 
mami and moral. God having en- 

A man <oith various fireulties, as 

- weltcor porealas intellettnal; morder LE 
- Promote this happineſs, "alſo- vouch 

ro conduct bim to this noble end, 5 

U nlp by the Adult of reaſon, but 
| erce of inſtinct and ſens 

ſation, whith are more powerful and 
effic cacious principles. Thus nature, 

en ſenſation of pain, inflantaneouſly 
uppriſes ur of what "might prove 

* Ptrtful to ur; and on the contrary, 
by an aprecable ſenſation,” gently leads 
us to whatever may tend to. the pre- 

2 of 0t our exiſtence and to the 


LITE GALE Perfect 


PREFACE, vit 
perfect Aare of our faculttes, theſe 
being the two. points on which our 
happmeſs depends. . It it true they 
have already been obſerved by ſeveral 
modern philoſophers, but our author, 
not ſatisfied with this, traces, and 
particulariſes theſe obſervations in 
the following manner. Our faculties 
can neither . be of uſe; nor _ diſplay 
themſelves farther than ar WE ex- 
erciſe them; motion or action is there- 
fore ſo_nece eſſary to us, that without 
it "ve muft inevitably ſinl into 4 de- 
Plorable_ Hate 'of inſenſib ali and lan- 
guor. On the other hand, as we are 
weak and limited creatures, all ex- 


ceſſroe and violent ation would impair 
and deſtroy our organs; ve. muſ} 
therefore uſe only moderate motion or 


exerciſe, fince by this means the uſe 


or perfection of our - faculties i 1s recon- 
ciled with our chief intereſt, which ts 


— 


A 4 elfe 
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felfpreſervation. Now it is to this 
happy medium, I mean to a moderate 
exerciſe "of our. -. faculties, that the 


Lanker - our . 


W * anthir having fab) iſhed this 
; Principl configers the various plea- 
fares of t the ſenſes, theſe of the un- 
derflanding, and thoſe of the heart, 
He alſo diftinitly accounts for every 
thing that is eſteemed beautiful and 
agreeable i n the works of nature and 
of art, in countenances, in colours, in 
Sounds, in the figure, proportion, 
| Jpmmetry, variety, and novelty of 
objects, in the taſtes of every age, in 
language and fitle, in the ſciences, in 
re paſſions, in the motions of the 
foul, and in a word in every thing of 


4 moral and phyfical nature, or which 
7s conducive to the real advantage 


F man. 
Y By 


1 


PRE FAC E. 


By theſe ſteps we eaſily aſcend” £2.08 


firſt intelligent and beneficent cauſe, 
who has eftabli ſhed this beautiful har- 
mony, and given us preciſely that 
degree of ſenfibility, which, confider= 
ing every thing, was beſt ſited. 10 
our wants and neceſſities, whatever 
bas been advanced to the contrary by 
Mr. Bayle, whoſe Syſtem is here " 
th | | 


Our philoſopher, 3 animated 


by the noble and moſt worthy views, 


makes it his particular Bine 7 
ſbew, that man finds his happineſs in 


the practice of the ſeveral duties PA 
owes fo God, bis neighbour, and bam. 


Jelt. Not content to ſtop here, 7 
reaſoning on the good and evil that is 
annexed to every condition, ſhews 
the pre-eminence of intellectual good, 
and the advantage that every one 


may 


% 
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may reap from a proper uſe of his fa- 
culties, in order to render life agree- 
able, and contribute to the public 


good, by an uninterrupted ſerie of 
rational occupations.” 


This ſhort analyſis is ſufficient to 
convince the reader, that the preſent 
work contains the true principles of 
natural theology, of morality, of ele- 
quence, and f taſte, both with re- 
ſpe. ta the liberal arts and works of 
genius. and cit. He will here in a 
particular manner learn the Pr inci- 
pal end of wiſdom, the great. art of 
rendering ourſelves as happy as the 
frailty of our preſent condition will © 


allau, 
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its conſonancy. 
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OF AGREEABLE 


SENSATIONS. 


HAP. I. 


There is a ſcience of ſenſations, as 
certain as any other branch na- 
tural knowledge, and of greater 
importance. 


HERE have been Philoſo- 
phers who, by their obſer- 
vations, have learned from Na- 
ture_ſome of thoſe rules which 
ſhe has preſcribed tc to herſelf in n the 
diſtribution of motion, The dis-, 
B covery 


2 The Thery of 


covery and illuſtration of theſe laws 
form a ſcience ſupported by the 
ſame ſtriking evidence > as geometry. 

3 (Can we ſuppoſe the ſucceſſion of 
changes in bodies to be an object 
adapted to the exerciſe of our facul- 


ties, and ſhall the mind be unahle 


to form any judgment, or idea, of 


what paſles within itſelf? Is it 


poſſible, that the ſhining ray of 
experience, which diſcovers to us 
the laws of external motion, ſhould 
fail, and be extinguiſhed, as ſoon 
as we attempt to trace out the 
, cauſe of our internal ſenſations ? 
4 Tis true, indeed, that matter, 
ſpace, and time, which, by their 


different combinations, expreſs every 


— — 


degree of motion, have the advan- 


tage of calling to their aid geo- 
metrical calculation, and this to an 
| 2 amazing 


3 


| agreeable Senſations. "Þ: 


* 


amazing extent. But altho' the) 
ſecret modifications of the body 
and ſoul, from whence ſpring our 
ſenſations, do not admit of any 
preciſe meaſure, they are, never- 
theleſs, the objects of certain kn 
ledge. In the theory of motion, we 
traverſe, as it were, with a compaſs 
in our hand, the immenſity of 
ſpace and time: In the more con- 
fined circle of our enquiry into ſen- 
ſation, we cannot expect to make ſo 
brilliant a progreſs, but we ſhall * be 
equally ſure, provided we take care | 
to be ſupported by undoubted oh- 
ſervations, and to expreſs them in 


ſuch a manner as to convey to the 
mind clear and diſtinct ideas. 


It is not ſo much the certainty, as ? | 


the importance_of our knowledge 


that renders it valuable; and ſcienc 


B 2 18 


4 He We Theory of 


\ [is never more intereſting, than when 


it tends to explain the diſtribu- 
tion of f pleaſure, which is 1s the. object 


f our defires. I am aware, that 
we ate apt to be diſguſted with 


) ) reſearches that furniſh only ideas, 


inſtead of conveying, as they ſeem 
to promiſe, a ſenſitive pleaſure: 
and abſtruſe reflections may often 
throw a damp on joy itſelf. But 
it is not to the imagination that 
1 Propoſe to addreſs myſelf here 
concerning pleaſure; I mean only 


to explain its nature, I I aſpire not 
to convey it. Thoſe laws that 


{ regulate its birth and rife, ſome- 


— — U— — 


what reſemble the ſource. of the 


—————_ ————_—_  — 


 fruitfulN ile, which enriches Fgypt; 
we may b e unacqu uainted ed with thoſe 


laws, Alle we enjoy _the benefits 
they. — but no ſooner are 


we 


agreeable Senſations. 5. 


we incited by curioſity to trace { 
out their origin, than we have 

many deſerts to traverſe,” I am 
of opinion, however, that thoſe 
who undertake the taſk, will feel 
a pleaſing ſenſation in their own 
reflections; and 'tis ſurely to enjo 


nature to lee her beauty. / 
The theory of ſenſations has not 


only the advantage of preſent- 
ing us with. an object worthy of 
our attention, but furniſhes us alſo 
with the principles of arts, in which | 
we are ſtill more intereſted, -_ 
Thoſe who have excelled” as % 
Poets, Orators, and Painters, have 
not always been actuated . by the | 
ſudden inſpiration of a blind in- 
ſtint ; they have often been direct- | 
ed in $1 performances by deep, 

and refined refleQions c on what was 
a capable C 


* 
1 


6 The Theory of 


'\ capable of affording pleaſure to the 
mind they have transfuſed them 


into their works; and theſe being 


collected have formed the reſpective 


— — — — 


theories of Poetry, Oratory, and 


Painting. All theſe particular ſpe- 
culations are as ſo many diſmem- 
bered parts, to which the theory of 
ſenſations is intitled to claim a 
* 3 
Of all arts, there is none more 
importantt than that of being happy 3 
and there is none which has given 
riſe to a greater variety of opinions. 
Varro has reckoned up almoſt three 
hundred 2d upon what conſtituted the 


on of man. The whole ſyf- 
m of moral philoſophy depe! ends. 


= this queſtion : and in order to. 


obtain a clear and erfect ſolution 


of it 3H we muſt trace it back to the 
laws | 


— 


agreeable Senſations. 7 


laws of ſenſation; ion; theſe we muſt 
examine, and allow ourſelves. to 
be conducted by a chain of conſe-) 
quences. 
In Plato's dialogue upon 4 wb 5 
lick, or rather upon internal juſtice, 
ſome of his ſpeakers complain that 
legiſlators and philoſophers, in their 
incitements to virtue, urge no 
other motives for embracing it, than 
the conſideration of thoſe advan- 
tages which attend it. Therefore, 
they require of Socrates to prove, 
that Virtue, by her own native | 

charms, conſtitutes the happineſs of 
thoſe who have her j flet- 
fion: and this he does by a long 
compariſon between the different | 
forms of government in the world, 
and that republick formed within 
us by our reaſon and our paſſions. . 

This 


Halen yy . 


F 2355 | Theory of 
This doctrine of the Platonic 
scho, may, as I apprehend, be 
clearly eſtabliſhed by the theory of 
ſenſations, | To this point let us 
direct our enquiries, and we t ſhall 
| ſoon diſcover the principles. of an 
exact ſyſtem of morality. It may 
be > objected to Epicurus, that his 
ideas of pleaſure” were very imper⸗ 
fect, and that he had no juſt con- 
ception of the value and extent of 
mental pleaſures. We ſhall ac- 
knowledge that virtue is the ſareſt 


——— —-— - ·ů ̃ — —„H — — 


= | means held out to us by nature to 
| | U Aecure us from painful and uneaſy 

N ſenſations, and to convey to us 
thoſe which are the moſt agree- 
able. 

There are Chriſtians who ima- 
gine the Goſpel condemns virtue 
to be unhappy in this life. The 
r | law 


. 


lovely, is to ſuch perſons an unſup- | 


portable yoke, Were. they fre e. 
from the ſervile dread that oppreſe 


ſes the them, the ey would launch out 
into th 


of a depraved diſpoſition, and ng un 


| 


ogdecable 3 a 9. 


law of God, which, as; ſet forth in 
the holy Scriptures, is in itſelf ſo 


| 


e unhappy_U under the Ma | 


der the S 
puniſhment, "Far different is the 


——— 
ſtate of thoſe 1 in whom perfeet lows love 


caſteth out fear, — They are 2 ſenſible” | 


that the precepts o of the Goſpel, and 
of il the Prophets, are g entirely ASree- 
able to the injunction « of Chrift 
himſelf, 4e love God and our ur _neigh- 

bour, And- what is there in this 
command repugnant to our reaſon, 


or that our hearts ought not to ap- 
prove? Should we not glow with 


* —_ 


— — 
C—— 
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the tender feelings of benevolence 
towards mankind, and preſerve in 


| our minds an humble ſubmiſſion to 
the decrees of an infinitely wiſe and 


Uupreme Being? 

1 By the laws of Nature, any exer- 
ciſe or em mployment ſuited to our 
U fHacuſti 165, is always accompanied with 
( pleaſi ing ſenſations. This ſource of 
virtuous pleaſures s flows no leſs for 
| the Chriſtian than for the Infidel ; 
b but according to the diſpenſation of 


| Grace, the Chriſtian is _ infinitely. 


more happy in the future felicity 


| — — 


he looks for, than in any preſent 
happineſs he poſſeſſes. * 
on- and of 


moral theology arrive at the fame 


| end, though by different ways : 


A A... 


each, by principles peculiar to itfelf, 
arts and eſtimates the value 
71 | | of 


agreeable Senſations. IL 


of preſent 6d But the theory 
of ſenſations bas one advantag 
over moral theology: in eſtabliſh-] 
ing the ſame laws, it inforees t 


by the irreſiſtable power of ver of ſelf-loy 
Su- Me HS wn ff oh 4 
. jo obo, — 4 . Way 


= 
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. CHAP. . 


- ry 
þ - 


The plan of | this eſſa ay. 


-MIDST the copllicated vari- 

* ety of good and evil which 
every where ſurrounds us, it is a 
matter of the higheſt importance 
to diſcern aright. This we ſhould 
be incapable of doing, were we not 
endowed with agreeable as well as 
painful ſenſations. Theſe ſerve to 
direct our choice. Whatever con- 
- tributes in any degree to our pre- 
ſervation, is accompanied with an 
impreſſion of pleaſure; and on the 
contrary, when we are threatened 
with danger, a painful impreſſion 
gives us the alarm. To the eſta- 
bliſhment of this law are we indebt- 
534 ed 


agreeable Senſations. 13 


ed for the duration of our life, the | 
vigour of our faculties, and theenjoy- 4 
ment of that ſmall portion of happi- | 
neſs which nature has allotted to us. 
This principle alone, being properly 
illuſtrated, will open to us the fource , 
of all our ſenſations, will diſplay. 
the wiſdom and goodneſs of the 
Creator, and point out to us our 
duty towards God, our neighbour, 
and ourſelves. The ſubject, how- 
ever, does not admit of any ſhin- 
ing diſcoveries; for what novelty 
can be expected in a matter which, 
ever ſince the origin of mankind, 
has been the conſtant object of the 
deſires of the heart, and the reflec= *» 
tions of the mind? We claim, 
therefore, no other merit, than of 
collecting together, in one diſtinct 
view, the ideas which are ſcattered in 
various 


14 The Theory of 
various authors, of arranging them 
with method, and placing them in 
a clear light, ſo that they may 
mutually illuſtrate each other, and 
thereby form a complete and regular 
work. e 


agreeable Senſations. 15, - 


CHAP, III. 
There is a pleaſure. connected with: + 


whatever exerciſes, without fa- 


tiguing the organs of the body. | 


HERE are animals which 
ſeem to be endowed' with a 
ſufficiency to ſupply all the wants. 
of their nature. In the element 
where they are plead, they find 


every thing neceſſary forhcir pre- 
ſervation or growth. It ig not ſo 


with man. His deſiresi are unbound». 
ed. We may apply to him what 
Plato has ſaid of Love. The God 
of riches, and the Goddeſs of want, 
ſeem to have been equally con- 
| cerned in his formation. He is 


oppreſſed with wants, which alls“ 
; nature 


d * # 9 
5 — 


q * 4 FRESE NT * 77 * 
5 #1 
- | 
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= + nature n barely ſufficient to ſup- 
—— ply; at the ſame time he is gifted 
> - With a variety of organs that enable 
him to approach the moſt. diſtant 
objects, to diſcern their qualities, 
and to convert them to his own 
uſe. Whatever exerciſes, without 
ſtraining or relaxing theſe organs, 
has a ſalutary tendency, and is ac- 
companied with an ede ſen- 
1 
The reſtleſs diſpoſition which we 
obſerve in children ſhews us how 
much they are charmed with mo- 
tion. ' Dancing and hunting are 
the favourite amuſements of youth, 
and they take the greater pleaſure in 
theſe dwerſions, the more they are 
briſk and lively. Even old people, 


8 whom age has blunted every 
other 


* 
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ether ſenſation, are pleaſed witli 
gentle and moderate exerciſ. 
The ſenſation that accompanies 
the motion of the hands is ſo mi- 
nute as to be imperceptible, but it 
is not the leſs real. Ho often do 
we ſee the female ſex have recourſe 
_ to ſome ſlight occupation, in order 
to drive away melancholy, and with 
no other view than to a little tem- 
porary amuſement : the work itſelf, 
though trivial, has an agreeable ef- 
fect, and the employment cauſes 
an agreeable impreſhon. "RPE: 3644 
This pleaſure is derived from the 
exerciſe of the organs of tranſpira- 
tion: The obſervations of Sanc- 
torius * prove. this to a certainty. 


T here 


- ___— 
_ 


* * 0 


1A molt i ingenious and learned wurtene 
who flouriſhed in the beginning of the 17th 


cen- 


1s The Theory of 


There are vapours imperceptible to 


our eyes, which are continually ex- 
haling through the pores of the 
fein: were they to remain too 
long in the blood, they would give 
a ſhock to the conſtitution: too 
little, or too much exerciſe equally 
obſtruQs this inviſible exhalation; 
on the other hand, ſuch exerciſe as 


perſpiration, and contributes to our 
health. 


— 


— 


* » — 


century, and was profeſſor in the univerſity 
of Padua. After an exact ſtudy of the ſtate 
and manner of inienſible perſpiration, and 


a courſe of experiments upon it, he drew | 


up his curious ſyſtem, which has been greatly 
admired by all the profeſſors of the art. It 
is called Ars de Statica Medicina, There 


are ſeveral other works of his, which are 
proofs of his great abilities and learning, — 


See Biographical Dit. 8uo. vol. x. 
We 


is ſuited to our ftrength, promotes 


1 * * * ” N 
r Ek 2 EY 
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We find by the experiments of 
Sanctorius, that it is owing to this 
exerciſe of the organs of tranſpira- 
tion, that the warmth of a fire is ſo 
grateful in winter, and the cooling 
| breezes fo refreſhing in ſummer; 
and hence that pleaſure which at- 
| tends whatever contributes to pro- 
mote, and quicken the circulation 
of the blood. 

When we view any object, the 
eolours diſtinguiſh it to our eyes; 
ſome of them are dull and melan- 
choly, but moſt of them are agree- 
able. Sir Iſaac Newton has ſhewn 
us by experiments the reaſon of 
this difference. Thoſe rays which 
form the colour of fire have the 
greateſt force; this colour is the 
moſt brilliant, but it ſoon fatigues 
the ſight. Thoſe which form a 

green, 
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green, having only a moderate mo- 
tion, , are therefore capable of exer- 
ciling the fibres of the eye, with- 
out weakening; them. The brown 
and black convey an image of fad- 
neſs, becauſe they leave the eyes 
in a ſtate of inaction. Theſe co- 
lours make the ſame impreſſion on 
every eye, but there are ſome which 
have a different effect upon diffe- 
rent eyes. Thus, to an eye com- 
poſed of tender and delicate fibres, 
the violet is more agreeable than 
the orange colour, being formed 
of fainter rays; for colours are 
more or leſs pleaſing, according as 
they affect the various fibres of 
the eye. 

Whatever object ſtrikes the ſight 
agreeably with its colours, becomes 


ſtill more pleaſing by the greatneſs 
or 
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or variety of its parts. The im- 
menſe extent of the ocean; the 
rivers which precipitate themſelves 
from the high mountains into the 
low vallies ; the meadows. that pre- 
ſent to our view the moſt charming 
landſcapes; all theſe objects are 
_ agreeable, in proportion to the gran- 
deur and variety of the images, 
painted in the retma of the eye. 
It is the ſame with the fibres of 
the ear as with thoſe of the eye; 
they are agreeably affected with 
what exerciſes without fatiguing 
them: what can be more pleaſing 
than the ſoft murmurs of a purling 
ſtream ? . | 
I be ſeat of hearing is compoſed. 
of nervous fibres of a ſpiral form, 
each of which has a particular elaſ- 
ticity. A ſound is agreeable, in 
| pro- 
of 
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proportion as it finds the chords of 
this wonderful inftrument in uni- 
ſon. On the contrary, the noiſe 
is harſh and grating, when the fibres 
claſh, and hurt each other, by the 
diſcord of their motions. 
Variety likewiſe adds pleaſure to 
ſounds: the moſt agreeable ceaſe to 
be ſo, by a tireſome repetition of 
their action upon the ſame fibres. 
The different conſtruction of the 
organs of hearing, 1s the cauſe why 
ſounds, diſagreeable to ſome perſons, 
are agreeable to others. Petrarch * 
gives us an account of a man, Who 
Was leſs pleaſed with the ſinging of 
nightingales, than with the croaking 
of frogs. Tis probable the fibres 
of his ears were ſo cloſely com- 
pacted, that a ſucceſſion of piercing 


* De remed. fortun. 1. 2. 
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founds might only ſhake, without 
fatiguing them. 

The organs of taſte and ſmell are 
as wiſely adapted to our neceſſities. 
Sharp and pungent ſalts, which if 
conveyed into the body by reſpira- 
tion and digeſtion, might engender 
various diſeaſes, indicate their ma- 
lignant quality, by the violence of 
their impreſſion on the nervous 
papillæ, that form the ſeat of taſte 
and ſmell. | 

The moſt ſalutary remedies are 
in ſome reſpects very unpleaſing. 
Let this, however, not ſurpriſe us: 
they would be poiſon to a man in 
health, and even are ſo to moſt 
ſick perſons. But indulgent nature 
holds out to us certain remedies, 
neceſſary in all diſtempers, and al- 
moſt ſufßcient for their cure. They 
conſiſt 
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conſiſt in the uſe of ſuch diet as is 
proper to dilute, 'refreſh, and re- 
new the blood. And when a per- 
ſon is attacked with illneſs, his taſte 
would prefer theſe univerſal reme- 
dies to the moſt exquiſite and ſavory 
diſhes. AP (4 | | 
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CHAP. IV. 


Whatever exerciſes, without fatigu- 
ing the mind, gives a Pleging 


ſenſation. 


XERCISE of the mind is as 

neceflary as that of the body, 
to preſerve our exiſtence. The 
ſenſes of other animals,. being more 
quick than ours, are ſufficient to 
direct them to follow what is agree- 
able to their nature, or to ſhun 
whatever is contrary thereto. But 
we are endowed with reaſon, in 
order to ſupply the deficiency of our 
ſenſes; and Pleaſure preſents her- 
ſelf as an incitement to exerciſe, in 
order to keep the mind from a ſtate 
of hurtful inactivity. Pleaſure is 

| C not 
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not only the parent of ſports and 
amuſements, but alſo of arts and 
ſciences : and, as the whole uni- 
verſe is, as it were, forced by our in- 
duſtry, to pay tribute to our wants 

and deſires, we cannot but acknow- 
ledge our obligation to the law of 
nature, which has annexed a de- 


26 


gree of pleaſure to whatever exer- 


ciſes, without fatiguing the mind. 
The pleaſure accompanying it is ſo 
great, that it ſometimes tranſports 
the very ſoul, and ſhe ſeems, then, as 
it were, diſengaged from the body. 
We know what is recorded in hiſ- 
tory concerning Archimedes , and 

ſeveral 
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no 


* This alludes to what is recorded of him 


in hiſtory, When Syracuſe was taken by 
ſtorm by the Romans, he was in his muſe- _ 


um, his mind and eyes ſo intent upon ſome 
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ſeveral other geometricians both 
ancient and modern. If we doubt 
the truth of ſuch facts, we mult at 
leaſt acknowledge their probability, 
ſince we meet every day with a 
number of ſimilar examples. When 
we view a cheſs-player ſo deeply 
immerſed in thought, as to be in 
2 manner loſt to his outward ſenſes, 
ſhould we not imagine him to be 
wholly engroſſed with the care of 


—__ —_c_—_ 
a 


geometrical problems, that he neither heard 
the clamour of the Romans, nor perceived 


that the city was taken. In this tranſport 
of ſtudy and contemplation, a ſoldier came 


upon him with his drawn ſword, whom 
Archimedes ſeeing, beſought him to hold his 
hand, till he had finiſhed the problem he 
was about. But the ſoldier, deaf to his 
intreaty, run him through the body. 


Such was the unhappy fate of Archimedes. 


See Biog. Dict. 8vo. vol. i. 
C2 his 
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his own private affairs; or of the 
publick weal ? But the object of 
all this profound meditation is the 
pleaſure of exerciſing the mind, by 
the movement of a piece of ivory: + - 
From this exerciſe of the mind 
ariſes the pleaſure we take in deli- 
cate and refined ſentiments, which, 
after the manner of Virgil's ſhep- 
Herdeſs *, are ſometimes artfully 
concealed, but ſo as to afford us 
the pleaſure of diſcovering them. 


There have been ſome men, and 
thoſe digniſied with the title of Phi- 
loſophers, who maintained, that the 
exerciſe of the mind was no further. 
| agreeable, than as it excited in us 
à defire of acquiring fame and ap- 


r — — 
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* Et fugit ad ſalices, et fe cupit ante videri. 
plauſe, 
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plauſe. But our own reflection is 
ſufficient to convince us, that we 
often apply.ourſelves to reading and 
to contemplation, without any proſ- 

pect of the future, or any other 
motive than to paſs away agreeably 
the preſent moment. 

The pleaſure we receive from 
any work of art, reſults chiefly from 
that order and ſymmetry, which 
enables the mind to comprehend, 
and retain the different parts of an 
object. 
TosvuMuE TRV, likewiſe, or mea- 
fure, are we to aſcribe the pleaſing 
effect of rhime. One of our poets 
has attempted to baniſh rhime from 
our poetry, and to confine it entirely 
to acroſticks, and to thoſe trivial 
pieces, the ſole merit of which con- 
lifts in their difficulty, He Teems 

G3 not 
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not to have well conſidered, that 


verſes are intended to be ſung, or 
ſpoken in public; and paſs from the 
Player, or muſician, to the people 
at large; and that, conſequently, 
their ſtructure renders them more 
complete, and more eaſy to be im- 
preſſed on the memory. 

The Latin and Greek languages 
ſtand in no need of the aſſiſtance 
of rhime. Each ſpecies of their 
verſification, by means of it's pecu- 
liar meaſure, is ſtrongly marked, 
and is eaſily retained ; and there- 
fore a repetition 'of ſimilar ſounds, 
being entirely ſuperfluous, would, 
by parity of reaſon, become equally 
diſagreeable. 

But if this kind of monotony in 
our poetry is ſo pleaſing, whence 
comes it, ſays Mr. de la Motte, that 

1 the 
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the like circumſtance recurring in 
muſic, ſhould almoſt always diſ- 
pleaſe ? The reaſon we muſt aſſign 
for it is this: The principal end of 
muſic is to charm by ſounds, and 
this end the muſician cannot attain 
ſo well, any other way, as by vari- 
ety. { 
But the poet's aim is not merely 
to gratify the ear, he muſt do more: 
he muſt imprint on the memory a 
train of ideas, of ſentiments, and 
expreſſions. The whole intent and 
ſcope of his poetry is to make a 
ſtrong and indelible impreſſion :— 
And we find, that almoſt every liv- 
ing language offers rhime to the 
poet, as the moſt favourable aſſiſ- 
tance he can make uſe of, in the 
execution of his deſign, 
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IITATION by colours, ſounds, 
- or diſcourſe, is alſo a ſpecies 
of ſymmetry. It preſents objects to 
our view, which the imagination 
can eaſily comprehend, by compar- 
ing them with thoſe which are al- 
ready known tous. 


If we are to believe what * geri 
ſays, the repreſentation, or copy of 
an object is agreeable, for this rea- 
ſon only, becauſe the mind, by com- 
paring it with its original, forms 
a judgment of the likeneſs, and 
thereby acquires a degree of know - 
ledge. But is not che ſame know- 
ledge acquired, when we diſcover 
the imperfections of a copy? Were 
this obſervation to hold good, the 
works of all painters, poets, ora- 
tors, and muſicians, however dif- 


ferent 
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| ferent in the execution, would afford 
an equal degree of pleaſure. 

The repreſentation of any object, 
according to other philoſophers, 
pleaſes only as it affects the paſſions. 
Undoubtedly it derives from thence 
its moſt powerful charm ; but ſtill 
we mult allow, that any object the 
leaſt intereſting, will convey ſome 
degree of pleaſure, provided it be 
expreſſed with truth, and the ſym- 
metry between the picture and the 
original be preſerved. This being 
one of the principal laws of ſenſa- 
tion, that when all the parts of a 
whole are ſo formed and arranged, 
that the mind can eaſily compre- 
hend and retain the idea, it-cannot 
fail to be agreeable. 

'CONTRAST in painting, poetry, 
and eloquence, is alſo a ſpecies of 

C5 ſym- 
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ſymmetry, which making different 
objects to approach each other, 
brings forth to view their reſpective 
characteriſtic marks, by means of 
compariſon. Thus the ancient ſculp- 
tors, in order to heighten the beauty 
of a Venus or of a Grace, incloſed it 
in the hollow ſtatue of a Satyr and 


Nirgil makes uſe of the ſame inge- 


nious device, when, in order to paint, 
in the moſt lively colours, the vio- 
lent perturbation of Dido, he ſhades 
his picture with the fTTehn gloom 
of night, which overſpread the 
whole face of nature. There are 
other proportions, beſides thoſe of 
ſymmetry, which are eaſy to be 
comprehended ; they are moſt ſuc- 
ceſsfully diſplayed in architecture. 
Thus the height of porticos, in 
* buildings, is double to their 
width; 
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width; the height of the entabla- 
ture is the fourth of the column, 
and the third of it ſerves for the 
height of the pedeſtal. All great 
architects, amongſt the different 
proportions, ſuited to the principal | 
deſign of their works, have inva- 
riably fixed on thoſe which the mind 
can moſt ealily comprehend. 

It is with the muſician as with the 


architect. The wunyor and the oc- 
tave ſhould. ſęgem to . the moſt 


pleaſi ug Sees, becauſe they impreſs 
the fibres of the ear with the greateſt 
degree of motion. But the pleaſure 
of muſick is more congenial to the 
mind than to the ear. The guinte 
is the moſt agreeable conſonance, 


inaſmuch as it . to the mind 
he poet Sreeat relation. for withle(s 


alter) on. el . 
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There are bold, and elaborate 
pieces of muſic, that pleaſe only 
the niceſt connoiſſeurs. By their 
exquiſite taſte they can, with eaſe, 
diſtinguiſh, amongſt ſounds, ſeem- 
ingly diſeordant, a relative harmony, 
that would eſcape an ear _ refined 
than their own. £997 

From 'the analogy dich reigns 
throughout all nature, we have 
reaſon to infer, that other objects 
of our ſenſes are reducible to the 
ſame law that regulates the harmo- 
ny of ſounds. 

There are colours, whoſe parti- 
cular combinations are delightful 
to the ſight; and it is probable, their 
impreſſion on the fibres of the eye 
forms, as it were, a ſort of conſo- 
nance. Perhaps this law may alſo 
extend, in ſome meaſure, to ſmell 


and taſte. T * objects of theſe 
ſenſes 
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ſenſes which areconducive to health, 
are pleaſing ; but this is not always 
the preciſe meaſure of their _—_ 
agreeable. 

It is not by the rules app 
tion, or of ſymmetry alone, that art 
aſpires to render its works moſt 
agreeable.—It is chiefly by con- 
necting their different parts with 
one principal object, Which enables 
the mind to comprehend, and retain 
them. 5 7:1: 2201 
This agreement with, or relation 
to, one particular end, ſuffices w 
embelliſh whatever is moſt ſimple 
in its kind. It is indeed the chief 
ornament : it preſides over all the 
various component parts of a work, 
aſſigns to each its proper place, and 
points them out as beauties or im- 
perfections, according as they agree 
with this principal deſign. 
Nor 
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Nor does art confine itſelf to 
unite the ſeveral parts of a work 
with one common end: it alſo con- 
nects them together, by making 
them ſubordinate to a principal part, 
which forms, as it were, their 
center of union. 
The Gothic architects were dani 
| of placing on each ſide of their 
buildings huge piles of ſtone, which 
almoſt excluded a view of the edifice, 
confounded the fight, and kept the 
eye in a ſtate of embarraſſment. 
Bramante *,, and in imitation of 
him, many of our modern archi- 


One of the greateſt architects that Italy 
has produced. He lived in the 15th century, 
and was contemporary with Raphael, What 
has chiefly rendered his name ſo famous, is 
that magnificent building, St Peter's church, 

at Rome, the model of which he drew, but 
lived to ſee only part of it carried into execu- 
tion.— See Vies des Peintres, 


10 tects, 
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tects, better acquainted than their 
predeceſſors with the art of agree- 
ably ſtriking the eye, have placed 
in the center of their buildings, ſome 
part more eminently conſpicuous, 
which preſents to the view a fixed 
point, from whence the eye is eaſily 
carried through the ſeveral parts 
of the work. | 


Skilful painters obſerve the ſame 
rule. The groupe of their figures 
is fo diſpoſed as to direct the atten- 
tion, and fix the eye, to one princi- 
pal objea.—Poets: likewiſe follow 
the ſame maxim in their compo- 
ſitions. 


Thus Poets and Painters, not only 
preſerve a due ſubordination of all 
the different characters to the prin- 
cipal hero, but alſo endeavour to 
make all the incidents of their reſpec- 

tive. 
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tive ſubjects ſubſervient to one great 
event. And what can be more 
pleaſing to the mind, than to take 
in, as it were, at one glance, a 
regular chain of numerous events, 
thus linked together by the mutual 
relation they have to one eren 
action? 5 

We may indeed collect different 
fables into one poem, and-arrange 
them in ſucceſſion, like pictures in 
a gallery. This method has been 
followed by Ovid, Statius, and 
ſeveral other poets. But many 
ages before their time, when poetry 
was yet in its infancy, Homer diſ- 
covered, that it would afford a more 
pleaſing entertainment to the mind, 
to place in one view or picture, a 
number of characters, all concurring 
in the advancement of the ſame - 

action, 
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action. This idea produced the 
firſt epic poem. Achylus,. a con- 
ſiderable time afterwards, formed 
the plan of a tragedy, by the actual 
repreſentation of an event, with all 
its concomitant circumſtances. This 
great poet, the rival, but not the 
imitator, of Homer, was at no loſs 
to find, that a dramatic poem would 
pleaſe more effectually, in which 
one principal action would connect 
all the ſcenes, and hold them, in a 
manner, linked together in the 
memory. Aſebylus added, like 
wiſe, the unity of time and place to 
that of action. In his Eumenides 
the ſcene of action changes from 
Delphi to Athens, but in all his 
other pieces it continues unva- 
ried. | 


1. 4 
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M. de Ia Motte * has endeavoured 
to free the dramatic poets from 
that law, which the example of 
Aſchylus, and other venerable anci- 
ents, ſeems to have impoſed. upon 
them. This celebrated partiſan for 
the moderns, not unlike ſome ſec- 
taries, has not. been content with 
declaring war againſt ſuperſtition 
only: all men of ſenſe would have 
then joined with him. But, tranſ- 


— — — 


* An ingenious Frenchman, famous for 
his literary paradoxes, and fingular ſyſtems in 
all branches of polite learning. "He was one of 
the wits of the age of Lewis the 14th, and had 
many diſputes with his brethren on the ſub- 
ject of the ancients, to whom, like Perrault, 
he would allow very little merit, —His works 
are very numerous, and were publiſhed in 


II vols, 8vo, — His diſcourſe- upon Homer 


is eſteemed a maſterpiece of eloquence, 
Biog. Didi. 8vo. vol. viii. 
ported 
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ported by the ardour of his zeal, he 
has demoliſhed thoſe remains of 
antiquity, which claim our higheſt. 
regard. He has decry'd opinions that 
deſerve to be held ſacred; and in 
their room, has ſubſtituted notions 
which have long ſince been juſtly 
exploded.. The doQrines advanced 
by. this ingenious innovator, are 
the more dangerous, becauſe they 
ſometimes carry with them a ſpe- 
cious ſhow of reaſon. Happy it 
is for church and ſtate, they have 
nothing to fear from this pretended . 
reformation, It may, indeed, pro- 
duce a few innocent ſkirmiſhes, 
and theſe are often found to be 
more beneficial than peace. | 

From the theory of ſenſation it 
is certain, that the obſervance of 
theſe three unities is not derived 

from 
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from a mere arbitrary rule; ſince 
there is a degree of pleaſure annexed 
to whatever enables the mind to 
form a clear idea af any; mw 
preſented to its view. 
We muſt, however, acknow 4 
that, the pleaſures of che heart being 
greatly ſuperior to thoſe of the mind, 
i a ſtrict adherence to the three 
unities had no other advantage than 
that of giving a facility of apprehen- 
ſion, we might often tranſgreſs their 
rules, in order to introduce a num- 
ber of intereſting events, ſuch as 
would affect the tender feelings, 
and raiſe the emotions of the heart. 
But there is ſomething more than 
this to be taken into conſideration. 
In the drama, whatever tends to 
make it leſs intereſting, muſt be 
deemed an imperfection; and on 
the 
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the other hand, whatever contri- 
butes to preſerve, and heighten the 
charm of illuſion, is ſuperlatively 
agreeable. If an old man acts the 
part of a youth, and a young one 
appears in the character of old age; 
if the decorations repreſent fields 
and meadows, when the ſcene is 
ſuppoſed to be in a palace; if the 
dreſſes are not ſuited to the dignity 
of the characters: theſe impropri- 
eties will certainly offend. We 
ſhall be equally diſguſted when the 
unity of time, place, and action, 
is not obſerved. Suppoſe the prin- 
cipal action of a theatrical piece to be 


multiplied ; ſeveral ages to paſs away 
in the ſpace of a few hours; and 
the ſpectators to be inſtantaneouſly 
tranſported from one country to 
another: all theſe abſurdities will 


not 
. 
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not fail to make us recollect that 
we are deceived, and will proclaim 
to us the folly of ſhedding real 
tears, for misfortunes which are 


altogether fictitious. 
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CHAP. V. 


There is a pleaſure annexed to all the 
emotions of the heart, when not 
imbittered with fear or hatred. 


*FT IS by means of the paſſions 
of love and hatred that we 
become ftrongly attached to what 
ſeems to be our good, while at the 
ſame time, we reject, and avoid 
whatever appears to be the con- 
trary. Theſe are the two ſprings 
which ſet all our faculties in mo- 
tion, to ſecure the duration of our 
exiſtence. gl age. 5” | 
Hatred, and all the paſſions it 
gives birth to, are accompanied 
with a painful ſenſation, proceed- 
| ing 


* 
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ing from the idea we conceive 


' Either of preſent or future miſery. 


Their noxious quality infects our 
blood, and obſtructs the courſe of 
perſpiration. = Nevertheleſs they 
diffuſe through the human frame 
a peculiar kind of ſweetneſs, which 
tempers and allays their bitterneſs. 
The foul feels a pleaſure in thoſe 
paſſions, that are moſt ſuited to 
her preſent ſituation, and have a 
tendeney to deſtroy whatever threa- 
tens her deſtruction. Such is the 
nature of our ſenſations : pleaſure 
and pain make up their compoſi- 
tion; and they become either 
agreeable or diſagreeable, as the 
former or latter is moſt predomi- 
nant. 2 | | 
There is a ſpecies of pleaſure, 
engendered 1n the very boſom of 
797 hatred. 
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hatred, The deſtruction of an ene- 
my, is to ſome perſons the height 
of good fortune. There are even 


men, to whole eye there cannot be 
a more delightful ſcene, than the 
downfall of any one whom, before, 
they accounted happy. The prof- 
perity of a neighbour encreaſes their 
miſery, but they are highly charmed 
with the removal of an object, that 
was once ſo offenſive to their ſight. 

Let, under all theſe malevolent 
pleaſures, there lurks a ſecret miſery, 
which 1s only ſomewhat abated, 
while the ſenſation is for a while 
ſuſpended. Thus every man, of an 
envious, or miſchievous diſpoſition, 
is naturally of a gloomy, and melan- 


choly caſt *, 


* Caritate enim, benevolentiique ſublati, 
omnis eſt & vita ſublata jucunditas. Cicero 
de Amic. 
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Every other paſſion, from which 
| hatred is excluded, is eſſentially 
agreeable. Even deſire, though the 
child of indigence, to make uſe of 
Platols expreſſion, is accompany'd 
with pleaſure. We, in ſome degree, 
enjgy what we hope for, though 
we do not always enjoy what we 
poſſeſs. There is more pleaſure in 
being attracted by the motion of 
the heart towards any, the leaſt ob- 
je, than in poſſeſſing the greateſt 
bleſſings, in a ſtate of dull inacti- 
* 
In hope conſiſts the pleaſure o* 
novelty. Paſſionately defirous of 
agreeable ſenſations, we flatter our- 
ſelves we ſhall enjoy them in every 
unknown object. Truth herſelf is 
| indebted to novelty for part of her 
luſtre. She often allures the mind 
1 by 


\ 
— 
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by the ſucceſs of its reſearches, or 
captivates the heart by the adran- 
tages ſhe ſeems to promiſe, but, in 

general, ſhe ceaſes to attract when 
the truth is diſcovered: the ſecret 
charm that excited us to purſue 
knowledge, vaniſhes the moment we 
are poſſeſſed of it; and the real 
utility of that knowledge is then 
it's only merit. 


NoveLTy loſes her charms with 
perſons advanced in years; expe- 
rience has taught them to diſtruſt 
her flattering promiſes. 


The pleaſure of variety is ally'd 
to that of novelty. Amidft a num- 
ber of different objects that preſent 
themſelves to our. view, there are 
always ſome which pleaſc by their 
novelty. 


D 2 Such 
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Such is the beauty of variety, 
_ novelty, that we. often pre- 
fer objects, in which they are con- 
ſpicuous, to others, more conforma- 
ble to the known, and eſtabliſhed 
- laws of order and proportion. 
We often leave with pleaſure the 
moſt regular gardens to walk in 
the open fields, and are more de- 
lighted with the natural ſong of 
the nightingale, than with any 
artificial note which it can be taught 
to repeat. 

If love has charms, even in the 
y uneaſineſs of deſire, how much 
more, when free from the alloy of 
any unkindly paſſion. How un- 
happy are the damned,” ſaid St. 
| Catherine, they are no longer 
4 capable of loving“. 
— hey 
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Every tender emotion that we 
feel, of friendſhip, gratitude, gens 
roſity, and benevolence, is attended 
with a pleaſing ſenſation; and we 
generally obſerve perſons of a bene- 
volent heart, to be naturally chearful 
and gay. 

There have been devout viſi- 
onaries, who have attempted to 
raiſe the mind. to ſuch a ſtate of 
abſtraction, as to wiſh for the con- 
tinuance of their love of God, and 
the annihilation of that pleaſure 
which they felt in loving him. 
But to. ſeparate the idea of pleaſure 
from that of love, would be the 
- ſame as to take away roundneſs from 
the idea of a circle. Love is purely 
diſintereſted, when we have no 
other advantage in view, beſides the 
pleaſure that accompanies the act 


D 3 itfelf 


ela; os Lifintereſtedneſ s of the 
chriſtian, ought to advance thus far, 


but cannot proceed further. 


As there have been divines, who 
imagined the foul capable of being 
wholly diſintereſted with regard to 
Pleaſure, fo likewiſe, on the other 
hand, there have been philoſophers, 
who have ſuppoſed it incapable of 
being influenced by any other mo- 
tives, but thoſe which take their riſe 
from ſelf intereſt. In order to con- 
Fate this notion, let us take a cur- 
ſory view of the ſtage. The ſcenes 
there exhibited, though often calcu- 
lated to corrupt the heart, are never- 
theleſs ſufficient to convince us that 
it is formed for virtue. Were it not 
ſo, what mean our tears at the fate 


of unfortunate heroes? What joy 
ſhould 
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fhould we not feel, could we reſcue 
them from impending ruin? Does 
this ſympathy ariſe from any tye 
of blood or friendſhip ? Certainly 
not. But thoſe heroes appear to be 
virtuous; and the ſeeds of benevo- 
lence are ſewn within us, always 
ready to ſpring up in favour of vir- 
tue and humanity, unleſs obſtruct- 
ed by paſſions Of an evil tendency. 
We have, in hiſtory, a remarkable 
account of a bloody Grecian tyrant, 
who, being preſent at the repreſen- 
tation of the Hecuba of Euripides, left 
the theatre, at the cloſe of the firſt act, 
filled with a conſcious ſhame, When 
he found himſelf bathed in tears, 
and unable to ſuppreſs that ſenſibi- 
lity, for the manes of the Trojans, 
of which he was totally devoid, 
with reſpect to his own countrymen. 
N D 4 Cruel 
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ſprings from ' benevolence, the an- 
tients could not account thoſe 


anxiety for the fate of a virtu- 
ous character, inereafing to the 


Ariſtotle and his commentators, that 


Cruel, and unrelenting through in- 
tereſt, yet, by nature ſuſceptible of 
the ſofter paſſions, he could not help 
paying to thoſe illuſtrious heroes, 
from whom he had nothing to fear, 
the tribute of benevolence which 
was their due. [ITE ET JON 
Since there is a pleafure annexed 
to every emotion of the ſoul, which 


tragedies defective, in which our 


into joy upon finding the virtuous 


completely happy. 


However, we muſt agree with 


as forrow makes a deeper impreſ- 


ion on the foul than pleaſure, we 


Are 
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are apt to be more intimately af. 
fected with the adverſity of a virtu- 
ous hero, than with his proſperity. 
His happineſs would have given us 
joy, it is true; but fuch is the ma- 
gie power of tragedy, that we feel 
more ſympathetic pleaſure from his 
misfortunes: they affect us deeply; 
—and this grief becomes exquiſitely 
pleaſing, when the poet's art has 
allay'd our indignation, and given 
full ſcope to the exerciſe of our he- 
nevolence, whoſe fecret charms are 
ſo powerful, as to convert grief into 
pleaſure, and render tears more 
pleaſing than ſmiles. 

But from what miracle does it 
happen, that we are fo agreeably en- 
tertained with certain tragical repre- 
ſentations, which, had they been 

D 5 real 
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real fats, performed before our eyes, 
would | have. inlet us with the 
utmoſt horror? 

The different 1 of the a 
jeck is the cauſe of, our feeling ſuch 
different impreſſions, The more 
likely any misfortunes are to reach 
us, the greater is our dread of their 
becoming perſonal : but thoſe which 
tragedy repreſents, are ſeen remote- 
ly; ;: they do not alarm our ſelf- love, 
but expand our benevolence i in fa- 
vour of virtuous characters. 


| Theſe theatrical Comes... which 

„ point out to us. the ſecret charm 

1 that accompanies the feelings of the 
heart, prove to us, likewiſe, that we 
cannot behold another's joy or ſor- 
row, without partaking of his mi- 


ſery or happineſs. To this ſym- 
| pathy, 


\ 
7 
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pathy, implanted by nature, are we 
indebted for the moſt _ endearing 
connections of ſociety; and poetry, 
painting, and eloquence derive from 
it their moſt powerful charms. | 
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VI. 


Of the beauty of the body, the min 
and the" foul. 


ATURE has not confined our 
knowledge to the ſenſation of 


our own. perſonal qualities : : thoſe 
of others contribute likewiſe to our 
joy, or to our ſorrow, according as 
theſe qualities are favourable, or 
_ repugnant to the exiftence of their 
Formed by nature to be 
members of ſociety, we preſently 
diſcern thoſe, who ſtand 1 in need of 
our aſſiſtance, and are at no loſs to 
find out others, who are able to con- 
tribute to our welfare. 

We cannot help being ſeized with 
an inward horror, when we behold 


a 


/ 
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2 man with broken limbs, unfeemly 
excreſcencies; ora complexion of a 
deadly hue. © On the contrary, a 
happy temperature of the blGOd is 
few by an agreeable colour of 
the face; and the organs, which, 
without . having any ſuperfluith, 
poſſeſs every thing neceffary for the 
due execution of their office, are 
characteriſed by an agreeable turn 


of the features. 

Some parts of the body, as the, 
forehead, are ſuſceptible of diffe- : 
rent forms, which equally anſwer. 
the purpoſe they are deſigned ; for. 


$4 4 


Their beauty is, in that cale, arbi- 
trary. Thus in Egypt, and in 
Syria, a favourable prepoſſeſſion 
adorned features, which. had no 
other excellence, but a ſlight reſem- 

| blance 
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7 1 to thoſe of Aeg, and 
Cleopatra. Y" 
Ihe idea of beaury varies; en | 
ing as it is eſtimated in, different 
countries. It ſhines forth in che 
| Farnefian Hercules, as well as in 
| the Venus 'of Medicis. It is diſco- 
verable, even inthe wrinkled, auſtere 


| brow .of the Mer of Michael Angels, 
Thus, in each ſex, and in every age 
of life, a peculiar beauty i is annexed 
to a regular conformation of the 


features. 
There are ſome ellmates, bar- 


ren of regular beauties, where the 
idea of the beautiful does not conſiſt 
in what really is fo, but in what is 
the leaſt ugly or deformed. | 
To a diſpaſſionate ſpeQator, the 
' ornaments of the mind afford an 
entertainment, ſtill more pleaſing 


than any beauty of external figure; 
and 
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and nothing but enyy or hatred can 
-prevent us from beholding with 
pleaſure,thelively,penetrating mind, 
which views, and comprehends an 
object in all its relations, and com- 
pares them with its own papel ſitu- 
ation. Wy» TA F . 4 
| GRACEFULNESS irikez;more 
ee than the beauty of the 
body. It is, as it were, a tranſparent 
veil, through which the mind may 
be diſcovered. It conſiſts in a pro- 
priety of attitude, and geſture, of 
motion, expreſſion, and thought, 
adapted to ſome end propoſed; and 
thoſe means of attaining that end 
are the more agreeable, becauſe there 
is great delicacy and eaſe requiſite 
to put them in practice. | 
The beauty of the genius, and of 
the underſtanding, however brilli- 
ant, 


6 en 

ant, is eclipſed by the ſuperior 
beauty of the foul. The moſt 
luxuriant ſallies of wit are not to be 
0 compared with the genuine luſtre 
of thoſe charms which are conſpi- 
cuous in a brave, diſintereſted, and 
benevolent ſoul. Mankind will in 
all ages applaud the noble huma- 
nity of Titus, who lamented the 


Ioſs of that time which he had not 


employed in making his fellow erea- 
tutes happy. Our theatres will ever 
applaud the magnanimity of that 
* high-prieſt, who had the fear of 
God, and no other fear ; and will 
reſound in praife of that unfortu- 
mate heroine, who, when deferted 
by all, and aſked if ſhe had any 


— 


ä 
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1 * Je crains Dieu, cher Abner, et nai 
point d' autre crainte. Racines Athalie, 
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reſource in her miſery, replied, © In 
A myſelf; and that is ſufficient. “ 
Theſe ſhining | beauties of the 
ſoul, inſpire us ſometimes with a 

warm affection. even for the dead. 
Whence comes it, that Plutareb, in 
his Parallels, has a power over his 
readers which no other hiſtorian 
can boaſt of? Every time we read 
him, we are delighted with equal 
Pleaſure. The reaſon is,.. becauſe 
he gives us a kind of hiftory of the 
greatneſs of the human foul. 
There have been men, celebrated 
for their knowledge of the human 
heart, who imagined the pleaſure 
we feel from the beauty of the ſoul, 
to be only a ſecret joy, ſpringing 
from ſelf- love, when we perceive 
in others ſuch qualities as are fa- 
vourable to ourſelves. But the 
beauty 
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Aa of the ſoul is no leſs! inde- 
pendent of ſelf-intereſt, than that 
of the body. A traytor 1s deteſted, 
even by the nation whom he has 
ſaved by his perfidy. A ſpendthrift 
7 appears ridiculous: to the very man 
whom he (enriches by his extrava- 
gance. On the other hand, 4 
ſtranger, nay the very dead, ſtrike 
us with admiration; bys a virtuous 
action; from Which ſelf- love canſiot 
hope for any advantage: and per- 
haps we may admire greatneſs and 
courage even in an enemy, though 
at the ſame time we may be in ſome 
degree intimidated. _—_ e en 
It is with the beauty of che ſoul, 
as with that of the body. It marks 
out qualities the beſt adapted to the 
exiſtence of thoſe who, poſſeſs them. 
What can be more favourable to the 
weak 
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weak condition of man, than à dif- 


fuſive benevolence, which engages / 


the he intereſts of l Im our! ſer- 


vice: and what can be more deſire- 
able than a ſpirit of reſolution in 
extreme danger, which finds within 


itſelf a reſource ſuperior to all the 
attacks of fortune? 

But, if this greatneſs of ſoul de- 
rives its chief excellence, and merit, 
from its power of contributing to 
our preſervation; to what reaſon 


are we to aſcribe, that it never ſhines | 
with greater luſtre, than in thoſe 
who fall a facrifice to the faithful 
diſcharge of their duty? It is, be- 
cauſe the pleaſure we feel from this 
greatneſs of ſoul in others, does not 
reſult from our own reffection on 
its tendency to their preſervation J 
but from a ſtrong impreſſion, marked 


1 
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by the hand of nature, which ſub- 


ſiſts independent of all perſonal 


ſituations. The general laws of 
nature are never ſuſpended, not even 


—  — — _ [0 o 
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/ though particular circumſtances 
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might ſeem to render them unneceſ- 
fary. Beſides that, it is reaſon and 
religion, applauding the act as great 
and meritorious, which ſpread a 
luſtre over this deareſt ſacrifice in 


the cauſe of virtue. 


The air of the face, and of the 
whole perſon, ſometimes brings into 
one point of view, all theſe diffe- 
rent ſpecies of beauty. There is a 
certain analogy, which the exter- 
nal figure preſerves with the quali- 
ties that characterize the diſpoſition 


of the ſoul, the mind, and the body. 


) 

. 

l 
© 1 


The happy conformation of the 
organs, is denoted by an air of 
free- 
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freedom and boldneſs ; that of the 
fluids, by- an air of vivacity and 5 
briſkneſs : an air of delicacy is, as 


n 


it were, a ſpark v which proceeds; 
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from a fine imagination; an air 


„„ „% 


of ſoftneſs denotes complacency 3 . 
a majeſtic air indicates a ſublimjty 
of ſentiment; a tender fweetneſs 
promiſes a return of friendſhip. 

All theſe different airs are agree- 
able, not only from the qualities 
which they expreſs, but alſo from 
the ſenſations which they e excite ) 
in the ſpectator. 

And to the ſecret relation they 
bear to our own particular diſpoſi- 
tion, are we to aflign the workings 
of /ympathy. It is often with per- 
ſons, as with places and objects. 
What pleaſes the moſt, does not for 
that reaſon always deſerve to.plcaſe. 

957 Gloomy 
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Gloomy places, from whence all joy 
& is baniſhed, have nevertheleſs par- 
ticular charms in the imagination 
of thoſe, who are under the impreſ- 
ſion of a deep melancholy; they 
reject whatever ſeems to forbid the 
indulgence of their exceſſive grief. 

This ſecret affinity, or relation to 
our particular diſpoſitions, often 
creates pleaſure out of an object 
diſagreeable in itſelf; the beauty 
of which, though undiſcoverable by 
others, affords to us an exquiſite 
ſatisfaction. A new born infant 
appears rather loathſome to man- 
kind in general, but is the moſt 
delightful of all objects to the pa- 
rent. Nature has ſtampt an impreſ- 
ſion of pleaſure, not only, on what- 
ever contributes to preſerve, but 
allo, on what tends to Perpetuate our 
8 exiſ- 
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exiſtence. And the moſt perfect 
beauty would make but a ſlender 
impreſſion on the ſoul, were 1t not 
that nature has conftityted this qua- 
lity to be an allurement, which 
invites us to immortalize our ſpecies. 

Thoſe animals, whoſe beauty 
pleaſes, derive- it chiefly from the 
brightneſs of their colours, the 
gracefulneſs which they appear to 
have in their motions, and from 


the ſenſations they ſeem to expreſs 
by their air, 
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particular, conſideration ; ,.and 
| LI. am in hopes of being able to trace 
itt to its ſource, with the aſſiſtance 
of the ancients, who have inyel- 
. tigated this ſubject, with greater 
accuracy and preciſion than Ache 
moderns. 
The maſters of Athens 500. 4 
. Rome received law from a people, 
| the delicacy of whoſe ear they were 
obliged to flatter. Ambition, in 
their time, rendered ſuch ſtudies 
honourable, as in ours are conſi- 
dered only as the minute, critical 


refinements of grammar. But it 
ſhall 
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ſhall be the part of philoſophy to 
ennoble them, provided they can 
elucidate-the laws of ſenſation, and 
make us ſenſible, to what uſeful pur- 
poſes their beneficent author -has 
deſigned them, » 0990900 


The ſounds which compoſe a t. 
courſe, may be conſidered, 

1ſt. In themfelves. 

Adly. In regard to thoſe which 
ere: 

3dly. In reſpect to the number 
of ſyllables that compoſe a word. 

4thly. In reſpect to the ideas Wen 
the words convey. | 

Theſe four different relations are 
ſo many ſources of pleaſure. 


Mr. de la Motte was of opinion, 
that words were no further plea- 
ling to the ear, than as they con- 

E . veyed 
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Jeyedd ideas to the mind., But ſhall 
oe pay greater regard to his autho- 
rity, than to our own interval ſen- 
ſation, and to that of all mankind? 
No, certainly. There ate ſounds, 
ſmooth and agreeable in themſelves; 
= others which are harſh : ſome, 
by their union, f form harmony, and 
others, diſcord. In ſhort, the com- 
bination of ſounds is either pleaſing 
or harſh, according to its variety or 
uniformity. | 
The organs of ſpeech are, in ſome 
meaſure, aſſociated with thoſe of 
hearing. There are nerves that 
forma communication, and preſerve 
a mutual intereſt between them: thus 
it is, that ſounds. pronounced with 
difficulty, give pain to the hearer. 
The different ſtructure of the or- 
gans of ſpeech and hearing, is the 


cauſe 
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ſe Why Wunds, that are harſhi 
200 grating to perſons of delicacy, 
— not fo to the rough and untivi- 
ized. I mall not enlarge further 
on this theory, which the antient, 
as well : as modern rhetoricians, have | 
0 deep ly enquired into. 5 


"Sou nds, when confideredas words 8, 
acquire a ſort of harmony, when 
they are placed in the order which 
is moſt favourable to the memory. 
If in a period, there is a word longer 
than the reſt, and e vt; 
more difficult to be retained, 
ſhould, if poſſible, be placed the! 11 
in the ſentence. It will then have 
a greater influence on the memory; 
and we can then recollect the whole 
more eaſily. This appears evident, 
from the facility with which chil- 

. dren 
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dren repeat the laſt words of "If 


d ſcourſe. 


The beſt Greek and Roman wri- 


ters have followed this rule, ſo far 
as it was compatible with the order 


of their ideas. The antient rheto- 


ricians and grammarians have ex- 
preſsly laid it down as a maxim, 
In verbis obſervandum eft ne a majo- 
ribus ad minora deſcendat oratio; 
melius enim dicitur vir oft optimus 
quam vir optimus oft *, 

I muſt here, however, obſerve, that 
in the French language, ſentences 
often terminate agreeably, with ſeve- 
ral monoſyllables following each 
other, becauſe they ſcem to the ear 
as one and the ſame word, 


nd » ah 
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_ * Diomed, I. 2. de ſtruQturi perſectæ 
orationis. 
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gach is the ſtructure of the fibres 
of the ear, that they often feel what 
eſcapes the knowledge of the mind, 
or the underſtanding, The author“ 
of the French proſody has remarked, 
that ſyllables which are ſhort in that 
language, become long at the end 
of a ſentence. Our anceſtors were | 
ſenſible, that the latter part of a ſen- 
tence being long, was pleaſing to 
the ear, and have therefore had the 
ingenuity to vary the pronuncia- 
tion of the ſame word. Thus it 1s 
that vstre, which is always ſhort, 
becomes long, when it cloſes a ſen- 
tence: Je ſuis votre ſerviteur, ef 
moi le vitre. | | 
When we conſider ſounds in rela- 
tion to the ideas which they expreſs, 
they form a ſpecies of harmony, ac- 


_— 
—_— — 
2 


* Abbe Olivet. | 
E 2 cording 
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cording as they are long or ſhort, rapid 
or low, ſmooth or harſh, adorned or 
imple, ſtriking the ear with a ſen» 
ſation, analogous to that which they 
Wü it to the mind. „lo iHtp us 
| Every | ſenſation has a ſtile; novel 
as tone peculiar to itſelf. 


Ihe deepeſt ſorrow i beſt e ex- 
pre reſſed by ſilence; and there is not 


. * - -_ 


1 a more palpable incongruity, than 


. 


pompous language uttered by a 

perſon in the agony of diſtreſs, ' 7 
When forrow is moderate, the 
"conſolation and ſympathy of a friend 
give relief, but the depreſſion which 
attends it, leaves not ſtrength ſuffi- 
cient for the diſplay of long peri- 
ods, nor will it admit of ſonorous 
cadences, or laboured ornaments, 


Chaplets of flowers ill become the 
bach of ſorrow. 10. 


Joy, 
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9 Joy; when it is arrived! to #'pitch 
of exceſs, would be as unutterable 
as ſorrow. The ſoul being then 
penetrated with a fenſation the moſt 
exquiſitely pleaſing; would reject 
every object that ſeemed capable of 
diverting her attention, or of diſturb- 
ing her felieity. But a ſituation of 

this kind very rarely occurs. Our jox 
is moſt commonly moderate, and 
wre love to multiply it, by ſharing it 

with our friends. Our diſcourſe at 

ſuch a time, however prolix, does 
not appear ſo to ourſelves, whilſt 
we endeavour to communicate to 

others what we feel within our own 
breaſts, A briſk circulation of the 
blood, during this period of exulta- 
tion, furniſhes the organs of ſpeech 
with all their neceſſary vigour, and a 
luxuriant, ſmiling imagination, con- 
E 4 verts 
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verts every object that preſents itſeif 
into a golden viſion. The moſt 
florid expreſſions, and the moſt 
crowded periods, are the natural 
language of joy, and of all the wy 
ſions over which ſhe. preſides. Wh; 
But however eloquent eue 
be, anger is full more. The care 
of ſeli-preleryation inſpires us with 


greater vigilance for the.praventigp 


— 


n. then in. the purſuit-of. any 


— * — being; ; we achen with 
to arm the whole univerſe againſt 
e object of our hatred, and ima- 
ne thing we meet with 
ought to be the. inftrument of our 
engeance;, The boldeſt metaphors, 
and the longelt, periods, are ſcarcely 
ſufficient to expreſs all our ſenſa- 
tions. Thus it was that Pericles, 
| when 
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vrhen exaſperated againſt Megaria, 
ſtormed, thundered, and ſet all 
Greece on fire. There are no ora- 
tions, in which eloquence appears 
with greater luſtre, than in thoſe 
which have flowed from the anger 
6f Demmi benes and Cicero: | 

_ Sountls, conſidered in relation to 

what they expreſs, form alſo a pleaſ- 
ing harmony to the mind, when 
every idea is ranged in an order 
ſuited to its importance, and that 
which is moſt neceſſary to be retain- 
ed, is placed the laſt in the . 
tence. 

It ſometimes happens, that the 
pleafare of the ear is in oppoſition 


—_——— 


to that of the mind, and the moſt 
important idea is expreſſed in the 
ſhorteſt eſt word. Muſt we then, as 
it were, refuſe it the place of ho- 


2 5 nour, 


4 


— o 
_ 
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nour, or be under the; neceſſity of 
crowding the period with an uſeleſs 
incumbrance'? certainly not. This This 


would d be, to make our court to the 
maid, i in preferenee. to the miſtreſo. 


is. nas — 33 to.all than 
paratavely tinſel ornaments of ſtyle, 
that a judicious writer will conſider 
them, as a wiſe man eſteems the 


— — — — — 4 — —2— — — 


— — 


favours of fortune : he e accepts them 
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when offered, but when they fly 
from him, he diſdains to oy 
them. "APE 
There is no ſentence, whether 
conſiſting of one or more parts, but 
what is ſuſceptible of the different 
ſpecies of harmony of which I have 
been ſpeaking. An elevated ſtile 
has a cadence, peculiar to ' itſelf, 
ariſing 
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ariſing from tlie relation the ſeveral 
members of a ſentence have to each 
other. Cicero has the following 
paſſage on this fubjeQ : Si membra 
in-extremo breviora ſunt, infringitur 
ili quai verborum ambitus'{ fie enim 
Bus oratianis vonverſiones Græci no- 
minunt j) quare aut paria'efſe debent 
poſterioru ſuperioribus, 'extrema pri- 
mis, aut quod etiam eft-melius et jus 
cundius, longiora; atque hac qui- 
dem ab tis philoſophis quos tu maxim 
diligis, Catule, dicta ſunt, quod ed ferpitts 
teſtiſicor, ut autbhorib us laudandis in- 
eptiarum crimen effugiam *, © 
Something may be gathered from 
this paſſage; very applicable to our 

own language. Let us imitate our 
poets, who, though they cannot 


* De Orator, I. 3. cap. 103. 
E 6 tranſ- 
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franſplant - the Greek and Roman 
verſification” into their poetry, have 
yet learnt from it the art of pleaſ- 
ing the ear by harmonious propor- 
tions. We may alſo learn from 


Cicero, or rather from the Greeks, 


whoſe interpreter he profeſſes him 
elf to be, that in all languages, 
full and harmonious periods may 
be compoſed, either by the ſymme- 
try of their parts, or by their gra- 
Quintilian obſerves, that poetry 
firſt took its riſe from the pleaſure 
occaſioned by theſe ſymmetrical pro- 
portions. But they are not confined 
to poetry alone. They furniſh rhe- 
toric with many of her figures, and 
however trivial theſe may appear, 
orators have made uſe of them to 
the greateſt advantage. Of this we 
a | have 
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have a remarkable inſtance recorded 
in hiſtory * Gorg/as, the Sicilian, 
was the firſt who applied himſelf 
to the ſtudy of theſe minutiae of 
eloquence. Being, ſent on an em- 


baſſy to Athens by his; countrymen, 
the Leontines, to alk aſſiſtance 


againſt a neighbouring power, he 
harangued the Athenians in a diſ- 
courſe, which: abounded in all the 
harmony of meaſure, a nice oppo- 
ſition and agreement of ſound, and 
an, artful arrangement of ideas. 
They were ſtruck with admiration: 
and he prevailed upon them, as 
much by the beauty of his figures, 
as by the force of his arguments, 
to enter into an alliance with his. 
countrymen. 


* Diad. I. 12. 
GRA 
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SGA DATTON in the different 
members of a period, is ſtill more 
agreeable than their ſymmetry. By 
this means art is better concealed, 
and at the ſame time is more diver- 
ſified. As in the arrangement of 
words, as well as ſyllables, the ear 
is pleaſed when the longeſt termi- 
nate the ſentence, ſo the members 
of a period, by being diſpoſed: in 
ike manner, - cannot fail to yield 
a ſimilar pleaſure, Some exam- 
ples may not be improper by way 

of illuſtration. Mr. Flecbier ſays, 


Les plaintes ae ceux qui ſouſfrent 

Rempl! ent P ame d une triſteſſe importune. 
I think it 1s. evident, that every 
period formed on this model, muſt 

be always agreeable to the ear. 

Mr. Bofſuet, ſpeaking of a queen 
of England, expreſſes himſelf thus: 

Ifie 


= The recent impreſſion of the two 


I 


— 
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Iſue de tant de rois, 
Son grand cœur ſurpaſſa ſa naiſſance.' / 
The ear is no leſs delighted with 
the cadence of the ſounds, than the 
mind with the grandeur of the idea. 
The explication of the ſtructure 
of periods, conſiſting of two mem- 
bers, comprehends almoſt the whole 
theory of the full and copious ſtile. 
It is generally the cloſe of a ſen- 
tence that determines its beauty. 


laſt members, ſeems to efface that of 
the preceding. However, though 
periods of more than two members 
do not require a meaſured gradation, 
they have additional beauty when= 
ever this circumſtance occurs. Take 
the following example. + 
Mr. Flecbier thus ſpeaks of Mon- 
tecuculli, who was about to retreat. 
De- 
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Dija prenoit Pefſor, © . 
pour ſe ſauver vers les montagnes, 
cet aigle, dont le val hardi avoit d abord 


"IP nos Provinces, 
We may obſerve, that gradation 


in the members of a period has ſo 
pleaſing an effect, that to gain this 
advantage, we are often inclined to 
reverſe the natural order of the 
words. | 

There are ſome other examples. 
which 1 ſhall borrow from Cicero. 
We need but to look into his ora- 
tions, to meet with the moſt per- 
fe@ and harmonious periods. This. 
great orator, in order to prove that 
Cecilius could not, with any propri- 
ety, be the accuſer of Yerres, aſks 


i it would become him to ſay, I 


Duicum 92 fueram,. 
quicum. me ſors conſuetud: que majorum, 
auicum 
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quicum me deorum hominumgue Judicium 
conjunxerat. 
The Roman people, ſays he in 
the ſame oration, have many pledges 
of my ſtrict juſtice in ne accuſation 


of YVerres, 
Habet honorem quent ches Wm 


That was the > Adileſtup. 
Habet ſpem quam propofitam nobis Weben | 


That was the Conſulſhip. 


Habet exi Aimationem multo ſudore, labore, 
vigiliiſque collectam. 


When the ideas, as well as the 
members of a period, riſe by a' fort 
of gradual progreſſion, they form 
together a harmony, at once grateful 
to the ear, and agreeable to the 
mind. 71 

There are other periods, which, 
though perfect in their kind, are 
compoſed of equal members, with 
one that is unequal. This, if 


the leaſt, preſents itſelf firſt. 
| Thus 


„% They of 

Thus Cirero makes Africa give 
teſtimony to the valour of e. 
T9 ef Africa, 


bus magnis oppreſſa hoſtium Ain, f | 
corum thſorum ſanguine redundavit. uk 


If the unequal member is the 
greateſt, it ought to cloſe the period, 
as in that of Craſſus, which Cicero 
has preſerved, and which, he aſſures 
us, charmed all the people 0 of Rome. 


Eripite nes ex miſeriis, OR 
Eripite nos ex faucibus corum, 
Quorum crudeli tas naſtro Sanguine non 1 


If we e the order of theſe 
periods, we ſhall eaſily perceive that, 
by ſo doing, we deſtroy the grada- 
tion which n tbeir har- 
8 sr 5 

Thus it is He the Greek and 
Roman languages, beſides the pe- 
culiar harmony, reſulting from the 


combination of long and ſhort ſy 
| lables, 
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lables, have alſo another kind of 
beauty, of which, indeed, all lan- 
guages are ſuſceptible *, And this 
conſiſts in the arrangement of the 
different members of a period, ac- 
cording to their reſpective lengths. 

We may, therefore, readily. admit 
the truth of what Cicero ſays ; that 
the oratorical ſtyle has its certain, 
determinate meaſure, and is diſtin- 
guiſhed from poetry, by the pri- 
vilege it has of either lengthening 
or ſhortening its members, by the 
addition or retrenchment of a few 
ſyllables. 


0 Similar to this, is the obſervation of 
Voſfius on rhime in poetry. Conſuetudinem 
hanc ſervant (ſays he) non Arabes tantùm, et 
Perſe, et Afri, ſed et Tartari et Sinenſes, et 
complures quogue Americane gentes ; ut dubi- 
tari vix poſſit, quin ipſa natura una cum cantu | 
hanc poeſtos rationem mortalibus tradiderit— 
See p. 29 above, 


But 


\ 
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But perhaps there are ſome per- 


Ens who, inſenſible to this kind of 


muſic, will deny the exiſtence of 
the ſenſation itſelf, becauſe nature 
has refuſed it to themſelves. How 
ſhall we be able to convince them 
of their error; or by what means 
can we demonſtrate to a blind man 
the nature of colours? This taſk, 
however, we muſt undertake, and 
endeavour to prove, that periods, in 
every language, may acquire a beau- 
ty and harmony, from the ſymme- 
trical order, and gradation of their 
members. | 

By a period, we mean a ſentence 


compoſed of ſeveral parts, which 
have not a complete or perfect ſenſe, 


but when they are united together ; 
and in order to their being pro- 


_ nounced with eaſe and gracefulneſs, 


they muſt ſeparately be diſtinguiſh- 
ed 
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ed by a proper cadence of the voice. 
We know that objects in general, 

thoſe, for inſtance, that are ſubject 
to the rules of architecture, pleaſe, 
when their parts are ſo regularly 
proportioned, as to admit of one 
comprehenſive view; and when thoſe 
parts are adapted to the end of their 
deſtination. Theſe are the prin- 
ciples of all the fine arts, and upon 
them is founded the harmony of 
periods, There is no ſentence whoſe 
members may not have this ſtrik- 
ing proportion. They may be ſepa- 
. rated from each other by the cadence 
of the voice, and their length can 
be varied at pleaſure. In like man- 
ner, they are ſuſceptible of a rela- 
tion to a propoſed end. The object 
of diſcourſe is to make impreſſion 
upon the memory. When the 
members of a period are equal, they 


are 
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are fixed in the mind, and are eaſily 
retained, being thus linked together 
in cloſe connection. If they are 
unequal, the beſt method of arrange- 
ment will be, to aſſign the laſt place 
to the longeſt members, as the moſt 
difficult to be retained. It muſt 
therefore be evident to every one, | 
who has conſidered the laws of 
ſenſation, that a period will always 
pleaſe the ear, by the ſymmetry, as 
welFas gradation, of its members, 
I will reſume this whole theory 
in one propoſition, 
+ By harmony of ſtile, we under- 
ſtand the pleaſing effect, ariſing 


' + Poet queſtionem attulerunt, quidnam 
eſſet illud quo ipſi d ifferrent ab oraroribus : 
numero maxime videbantur nunc apud 
oratores numerus jam ipſe increbuit : quid- 
quid eſt enim qued ſub aurium menſuram 
aliquam cadit, Numcrus vocatur. Cic. de 


Orat. 


/ from 
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from a certain order in the arrange- 
ment of the different parts of a 
ſentence. This order will be always 
grateful to the ear, when ſymme- 
try is preſer ved, without any viola - 
tion to the ſenſe; and when the laſt 
place in the period is aſſigned to 
the moſt important ideas, the moſt 
ſonorous expreſſions, or to the longeſt 
words and members. 

But there are ſome "ad full 
and flowing, which are exceptions 
to this general rule; and though 
their laſt members may not be ſo 
long. as, the preceding one, their 
proportion is in other reſpects ſo 
exact, as to compenſate for the want 
of gradation. 


M. Fenelon ſays of Calypſo, . 


Dans ja douleur, 


ell» ſe trouvoit malheureuſe, 
' tire immortelle. 


The 
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The firſt and the laſt member in 
this ſentence are equal; and if taken 
both together, are equal to that 
which ſeparates them. This ſpecies 
of relative harmony affords a plea- 
ſure to the ear, not inferior to a con- 
tinued proportion, eſpecially, as with 
che advantage of variety, it has that 
of being eaſily comprehended by 
| the memory. The rule and the 
exception are alike founded on the | 
ſame principle. | 
Before I conclude this chapter, 1 
will conſider ap opinion, advanced 
by Mr. de la Morte. © There are 
«© ſome perſons,” ſays this author, 
4 who will not allow to orators the 
e uſe of thoſe meaſures, which poets 
* have appropriated to themſelves. 
& But is it not abſurd to think, they 


& ſhould be — in proſe, 
5 «© when 


* when'they-are delightful in poe- 
* try? Can the ſame order of . 
* ſounds operate upon the ear by 
* two oppoſite ſenſations ? [Thoſe 
<« meaſures cannot in reality be diſ- 
pleaſing, and it is caprice alone 
that has excluded them from 
*© proſe.” | | 
But who is this ſmall 3 
of perſons that have condemned 
what Mr. de la Motte has attempted 
to juſtify ? Why all nations who 
have cultivated eloquence. ; And 
can we imagine that mankind, in 
general, have been ſo far influenced 
by caprice, as to conſpire to form, 
in oppoſition to nature, a diſagree- 

able ſenſation out of nothing? 
Let us acquieſce in the univerſal 
judgment of all, and endeavour to 
F ttrace 
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trace out the cauſe n indubitable 


Ss ſindceRoi off 


| pets in prof 
in exact meaſüre, i is offenſive to the 


— —— — —— u—ꝗä—ẽ 
Far, but in _ there is nothing 


mare delightful. The poet is both 

. Fr —: =o He ought to 

de equally attentive to pleaſe the 

ear, and to touch the heart. But 

the orator addreſſes himſelf chiefly 

to the underſtanding. We accept 

nis flowers, it is true, if he has 

culled-them in his way, but if he 

has left his road, in queſt of them, 

we diſdain the far ene, orna- 
ments. * ' 

It is not a ſucceſſion of anda 

periods alone that is diſagreeable 

in proſe: a ſingle verſe creates de- 

formity. Thoſe who have ſtudied 

the theory of muſic, are of opinion, 

| that 
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that by the proportions which re- 
gulate the agreement of confonance, 
the fourth ought to be more agree— 
able than it is, but that the relation 
which forms the fourth is of ſuch 
a nature as to recall the idea of 
the hib, which, coming ſo cloſe 
upon the fourth, deſtroys the plea- 
ure of it, and makes it in ſome mea- 
ſure diſappear. May it not be near- 
ly the ſame with a verſe that is part 
of a period; and may it not, in 
ſome degree, be harſh, becauſe it 
+ brings to mind a harmony ſupe- 
rior to that of, proſe. All the parts 
of a whole ought, by their reſpective 

beauties, to form, as it were, one 
united concert, and be diſpoſed in 
ſuch a manner as not to eclipſe, or 
efface, each other. When we ſee 
a florid expreſſion introduced into 
F.z . 
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4 fimple file, we are apt to think 
of an elegant piece of furniture in 
à mean apartment; and the caſe ap- 
pears to be the ſame in reſpect to 
the car, when a verſe makes _ of 
a period. | N 
But whence comes it, that verſes 
cited in proſe have ſo agreeable an 
effect? why do they not bring to 
mind the idea of a harmony ſupe- 
rior to that of proſe? It is becauſe 
they are detached parts, of a diffe- 
rent conſtruction, and do not ſeem 
to promiſe a ſucceſſion of the like 
harmony. If a perſon in a plain dreſs 
ſhould expoſe to view a rich piece of 
embroidery, the contraſt would not 
be offenſive to the fight ; but to 
ſee his coat patched with it, would 
excite our ridicule. And, beſides, 
the more diſproportionate the ob- 
5 5 _ jets 
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jects are, which are thus brou ght 
together, the greater will the ab- 
ſurdity appear, We muſt, however, 
alloy, that the harmony of verſifica- 
tion is not ſo highly ſuperior to that 
of periods, as utterly to exclude verſe 
from. having, any place in proſe, nor 
ought, we to account ſuch an intro- 
duQiqn, any conſiderable blemiſh. 
On the. contrary, . Socrates, Cicero, 
and other eminent writers, have 
nat; ſcrupled to admit it, rather than 
ſacrifice, a happy mode of expreſ- 
fon to a ſtrict proſaic uniformity, 
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3 thoſe objects ab 
bg bees agte table, nth 
are others which become ſo from 
the pleaſure they either promiſe or 
proeure. In this ſeeond claſs there 
are none more important, than ſuch 
HberaFand virtuous endowments, as 
tend to give an idea ef perfee- 
tion. 

Thoſe qualities of the body, of 
the mind, and of the ſoul, whoſe 
beauty is eminently ſtriking, when 
we perceive them in others, form 
| likewiſe our own perfection when 


"IE to ourſelves; and what- 
ever 
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ever proves to us the poſſeſſion of 
them is accompanied with an agree- 
able ſenſation. It is this. pleaſure 
we feel in believing ourſelves pex- 
fe, that renders flattery a poiſon, 
and praiſe an incitement to virtue. 
Grandeur and variety — : 
ſublimity of thought and ſentiment 
derive their principal charms from 
the teſtimony they give us of the 
greatneſs of the human genius. 
An object, repreſented by a pie- 
ture or ſtatue, is more plealing 
than when reflected in a piece of 
water. The inviſible pencil that 
ſketches out the deſign on the liquid 
element flatters only the eye; but 
painting and ſculpture, by animating 
the canvas and marble, gratify at once 
our vanity and ſelf-love, by a reflec- 
tion, which ought rather to mortify 

* our 


E 4 


| out own fancy, and is compoſed 
of the different materials that are 
Wreughit in us by education, tem- 


eg me Thau gf 


our pride”! For what can one man 
perform, that another cannot attain 


to, by means of ingenious art and 


unwearied induſtry? Beſides the 
natural perfection which conſiſts in 
the poſſeſſion of thoſe qualities that 
tend to our preſervation, there is 


_Hewiſe a moral perfection annexed 
td thoſe qualities which ſeem to 
promiſe a laſting happiness. 


But this idea is the creature. of 


perament, ſociety, and our own re- 
fleftion :—Such indeed is the me- 
lancholy privilege of man, that the 
bewitching magic of this idea can 


give a luſtre to what degrades our 


nature, and a pleaſing aſpect to what 
tends to render us miſerable, It 
0 even 
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even makes us ſacriſioe life to the 
moſt:ridiculous-prejudices, and ex- 
alts this frenzy into heroiſm. 
People in general are apt to * 
to themſelves an idea of perfection in 
an aſſemblage of qualities which are 
entirely, foreign to man; an abſurd 
error chis, eaſy to be detected by 
reaſon, and yet ſo mighty is its 
power and influence, that it prevails 
over the moſt reaſonable perſons. 

Confucius and Zeno have placed 


Perfection in the Dereiſe of our 


WW 


our 3 We are e by nature 15 
2 RE intelligent beings.” Mo * 


our Na Tai, and equity "chile | 
our r actiong. 5 

Fytbugoras, and Socrates, a8 well 
as the divines of all religions, be- 
F 5 lieved 


— — 
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lieved; that the perfectivaicaf « man 
(and of all the works of reafonabte 
beings) depended upon the right 
uſe of the human faculties, and 
upon n their qonformi y with the de- 
ſign of the great Creaton. (ef: 
According to Epicurtiz. tar is 
perfect when tlie Whole tetior of 
his thoughts and! actions feads him, 

by the ſhorteſt and cafreſt road, to 
the end he nas in vie and that 


end i 18” "his ort feli . 17 Iris 
r eo 112 Bux; 
Theſe three differ ent ideas ofm mor 


41 perfection may be naturally 

| blended together, and indeed cul 
2 to be ſeparated. K con 

ofſeſſion of ſuch qualities ＋ 

a 0 the ſoul as tend to procure 

us ſolid happineſs, | confi ſtent with 
the gracious intention of | our Cre- 
ator, - 


4 
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Us: which is. imprinted in he 


1 — che ſoul muſt 
be eſtimated dy our internal prin- 
ciples, which give birth to ſo many 
pleaſing and painful ſenſations. 
We arrive at a higher degree of 
perfection, according as the mind 
is unbiaſſed HN error, and can with 
eaſe .comprehend,. and ie ſet forth the 
beauty of truth; in proportion as 
the foul is uncorrupt in its taſte, ö 
and is free from the ſeeds of envy, 
melancholy, and diſcontent; Ace | 
cording as it regulates its deſires 0 
by the ſtandard of a elear and cer- 
tain judgment; the object of which 
is not the tranſitory gratification of 
one particular faculty, but the ſokd | 
happineſs of the whole man, con- | 
ſidered in all his relations, and 

F 6 through- 
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throughout the whole Ie of * 
exiſtencſe. e 411 
The ſame: qualities, which; in 
ourſelves, we account moral perfec- 
tions, form. beauty of manners, 
when conſidered as belonging to 
others. And as in works of art, 
the exact correſpondence of the 
means wich the end, is an embel- 
hment, ſo likewiſe the actions of 
a virtuous man, directed to c to one cer» 
tain end and d purpoſe; adapted t to his 
ſphere and abilities, muſt be a "_ 
ing object c of contemplation. - ©: 
Diarimus, a character n 
in the banquet of Plato, had there. 
fore great reaſon to beg that Socra- 
tes would open and refine his ideas, 
and form his taſte for the beautiful. 
That man is in ſome degree vir- 
tuous, who. is willing to pay to 
virtue 


rog? 


virtue the. homage of 1 1 
is its due. | 


But A Low mankind, 
opinion, whole influence over per- 
ſonal beauty is ſo great, has ſtill 
greater power in directing the judg- 
ment upon moral beauty. | 
Our idea of perfection is entirely 
dependent o on the Principles of reli- 
gion and morality, which we have 
either received from others, or have F 
formed to ourſelves. | Theſe 5 4 
ſometimes apt. to deceive us, ofteſ 
tarniſh a real greatneſs c of ſoul, and 
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give a falſe iuſtre to the wildeſt fa- 

üer 218.79. 8091647, of 
It is from the idea of petfedion 
that friendſhip borrows its charms. 
Epicurus and other philoſophers 
imagined, that it had its ſource in 
our inability to procure the neceſſa- 
ries 


110 - Ther Teure 1. | 
Ties andcomveniencies of life, yetth= 


out the aſſiſtanee of others. But 
if there is ſuch a link that connects 


dur mutual intereſts, there is like- 


* 


F 


3 


Wiſe" another principle of a more 
"exalted nature. This leads us to 


conſider, not ſo much the advam- 
/ tags! we may receive from others, 
10 the proofs they give us bf chen 
Wn perfection. Tue berality of 


; ow 


Claudiu ras, aid Paſſrentss, © T acbunt 


more valuable than Kis frien mi ip 
but i the friendſhip of Au en wo 
5 40 If 3 
me more precious chat nis bo | 

The charms of grandęur 0 
not, as M. Paſchal ſeems to think, 


in excluding thought and reflection. 
They are owing to another cauſe, 


Every object that ene the 


Seneca d Benef. 
great 


agreeable” Senfaffons. Tt 
great, inceſſantly contributes to em · 
belliſh and - een ee they 
have of themſelves. tit 

Moſt of thoſe vices that pairs 
us are indulged, only becauſe] they 
flatter," We fondly hope to re- 
ceive from an external appearance 
of perfection, that inward fatisfac- 
tion which can only flow from real 
perfection | Fooliſh mortals! An 
imaginary fantom can make upon 
us the ſtrongeſt impreſſion ;* and 
whatever prefenty itſelf to our view | 


in the exterior form of ftrength, | 


ability, or Soodneſs, appears to us 
n che moſt endearing charms. 

is this chimerical idea of per- 
fection that gives a value to re- 


venge.' Ariiotle has proved by | 


various inſtances, that when we are 
. exaſperated 1— ſeveral 
| ene- 


| 


D Thotty: of n, | 
6 ſignal 
vengeance upon one, this will blunt 
the edge of reſentment: againſt the 
others: Ia that caſe we have given 
one proof of our power, and are the 
los: enger to ſeck for a ſecond. ) 
But pride, in order to flatter us, 
Jas no need to: diſplay our on 
perfections. Whatever contributes 
to ſink others, tends. io raiſe us, by 
be compariſon we make of ;thgir 

condition with ; gur OW. , 5 
faults: and 2 of other-meng - 
are to us matter af eee 
leſs they become oOhjects of; our 
compaſſion. We have by nature 2 
tender ſympathy for the misfortunes 
of others, When they appear conſi- 
qerable ; but if they are light, we 
love to enjoy this kind of ſuperio- 
tity,- which ariſes when we find 
our- 
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ourſelves exempt from. ſuch. e 
tions. 643 ine ag dene 

Al pee be baniſhed 
out of ſociety, were we not to ade 
mit of that innocent raillery, whach 
uſes the weapon of ridicule in mirth 
and gaiety, without malice; but we 
cannot approve of thoſe WhO love 
to dwell upon the imperfections of 
others. This ill- natured propenſity 
betrays a real depravity of the heart. 
Can we call that great which is 
formed out of the — of 
others? | : ered 


Tri is with MAY as with 
every thing elſe that is capable of 
proof. It is proved to us, not only 
by the evidence of our own ſenſa- 
tions, but alſo by the authority of 
9 


There 


AM 


2th bay fs 

here ure few: men, who have a 
ſufficient ſtock either of virtue or 
of vanity, to be content with the 
inward approbation of the heart. 
Even our ſelf-eſteem i is but flender, 
when it is not * 0 to —— 
of others. I n. I 


ee deem of ober men not 
only flatters us, by the favourable 
idea which it gives of our perſonal 
qualities; it perſuades us alſo, that 
others conſider our happineſs ab 
making a part of their .own; and 
ſuch is our mutual connection 
and de lependence « on each other, 
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there i is ſcarcely a nan ho 


SAD — oe By 


able to diſturb our feligity; * 


+=. I Loom a2 av „ n 


the other hand, there are — 


— — -. vm ” — —— o 


have it in their power to. promote 
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and enlarge It, What can be more 


happy for us in our preſent weak 
8 ſtate, 


agreeable. ends, "ns 
Nate, than the public eſteem, which 


ee td " 


diſcovers in all around us an ineli- 
nation to favour | our- wiſhes ? an 


—— — —— a . 


object, indeed, ſo flattering, that 
many prefer the phantom of repu- 
tation to real and intrinfic merit. 
| But if the eſteem of mankind has 
no other allurement, but as it is a 

pledge of our happineſs, whence 

comes it, that we endeavour to pro- ; 
cure this happineſs by the facrifice 
of life itfelf ? Hiſtory has immor- 
talized many Greeks and Romans, 
who devoted themſelves to certain 

death; -and whoſe ſole ambition was 

that of = exchanging life for the 

praiſe of poſterity. Strange, that 

men, who had but dark and imper- A 
fect notions of a future tate, ſhould 
meet deſtruction, in order to procure 

a chimerical' happineſs, 


. Te Wem of. 
This, her roic principle, erer 


Ne NK 


8 Cicero, took. its riſe n a ſecret 
hope of enjoying a reputation Which 
would extend beyond, the grave. 
To. this we may add, that it is 
not impollible but theſe, "celebrated 
215 may have been more happy 

by. their death, than they. you Id 
aye been by the continuance of 


ie, * Pleaſed . with the thoughts 
of; being admired, by. their friends 
and countrymen.z ; perſuaded. they 
(0 thould, be no lefs fo by, their pal- 
terity; even. by their very enemies, 
and all mankind ; and theſe.Jideas 
being likewiſe heighteged.) by, a 
warm and lively i imagination, for 
ed an obje ect ſo enchantingʒ. th ap 
of ſhort duration, as to eounterba- 
lance a ſucceſſion, of agreeable. ſen- 
| fations, interwoven in the courle; of 


' long life. 


1 
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be _ modi ations, of . the 9 
he precede or accompany agrees. 
| able ſenſations... PU CF: Fo 


go far 1 15 efideavoured t to trace 
ie the forces of. pleaſu 3 
- the four, or in the or gans of ſenſa- 
tion, according to their different 
modifications. There are others i in 
the brain ſimilar and correſponding, 
the traces of wk are retained by 
the memory. Is it poſlible to lay 
open this myſtery? Here, indeed, 
nature has covered herſelf with a 
veil, which no mortal will be able 
to remove. But though we cannot 
expect to arrive at a clear xnow- 
ledge in this matter, let us not re- 
| | nounce 


1 18 The Then =. 
N nounce the delle of conjecture, 


eſpecially ſinee the analogy of na- 
ture often throws a light t Where 
experience fails. We may form 
ſome idea of the impreſſiön made 
on the brain, by that on the organs 
of the ſenſes, which' are, as it were, 
its branches or extenſions. We 
have reaſon then to believe, that an 
/ agreeable object puts the fibres of 
| the brain i in motion, without weak- 
ening or exhauſting them; on the 
contrary, whatever is diſpleaſing, 
Hurts, and whatever tires, leaves 
them in a ſtate of inactivity. 1 


Let us not be ſurpriſed that gran- 
geur and variety have ſo many 


charms; they communicate an 
agreeable motion to a great number 


„0 tes 
. "- 


of fibres in the brain, 
Novelty 
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| Novelty -.is alone ſufficient to , 
| render agreeable What, in itſelf, is 
not ſo, becauſe it ſtrikes forcibly on 
a fibre, of the brain which was at 
reſt. We may judge of i its power 
if e conſider, that, the moſt 
ſovereign medicines are ineffectual, 
and the moſt deſtructive Poiſons 
impotent, when taken by perſons to 
whom uſe has made them familiar. 
It is not only from the degree of 
motion in the fihres of the brain 
that ..pleaſure ariſes 3, it proceeds 
chiefly from the relation which the 
different motions bear to each other, 
We are indebted for this obſervation 


to the theory of muſick. That har- 
mony is the moſt pleaſing, 3 in which | 
the vibrations that form it do moſt \ 
often unite together. The ſame _ 
analogy that diſcovers a kind of 
RT echo 
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- Echo in the brain, which pleaſes by 
the repetition of found, proves like- 
wile, that there are ſimilar echoes 
in our other ſenſations. There i is 
no object then, which does not make 
an agreeable impreſſion, when its 
parts excite ſuch vibrations in dif- 
ferent fibres of the brain, as harmo- 
nize and are connected with each 


Other. Symmetry, meaſure, pro- 
Portion, imitation, and the relation 
of the means to one end and prin- 
C ipal object; are all ſo many dif- 
\ ferent ſources of pleafure, becauſe 
they are a ſort of conſonance, 
formed by motions which are con- 
nected, and which mutually aſſiſt 


each other. 
But why do thoſe qualities that 


form the beauty of the body, the 


vw, and the ſoul, ſtrike us fo 
agree- 


— 
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agreeably, when we do not perceive 
their ſecret tendency to be any way 
uſeful, which conſtitutes their real 
merit? The pleaſure ariſing from 
thence has its ſource in the wiſdom 
which nature has ſhewn in the for- 
mation of man. We are ſeparated : 


P— 


from each other by ſelf - love, but 
we are, notwithſtanding, all mem- 
bers of the ſame body. Every man 
has a diſtinct motion, of which his 
perſonal intereſt is the center, and 
all theſe particular motions form 
one grand and univerſal movement, 
which has the general good for 


its center. 


The. principal mean employ'd | 
by nature to eſtabliſh and pre- 
ſerve human ſociety, is the diſtri- 
bution of the ſame good and evil 
in common among mankind; or, 

? G — 
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in other db, by grafting in our 


nature that {ympathetrc principle, 
which never fails to act, unleſs 


obſtructed by more powerful 


ſelf-love. A perſon of a delicate 


Frame cannot ſee another with a 


, . 


wounded limb, without feeling in 
the ſame part a kind of counter- | 
part of the wound; and though 
the impreſſion may not be ſo for- 
cible in a man of a more robuſt con- 


- Nitution, it is not the leſs real. 


—— 2 — — —— 


The ſenſations oOccaſioned by 
diſtreſs and affliction, are not the 
only contagious ones; our gaiety 
and chearfulneſs may likewiſe be 


communicated to others. 


It appears then, that thoſe valu- 


able qualities which form the beauty 


of the body, the underſtanding, and 


the ſoul, make an impreſſion on 


the 
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the ſpeQator, becauſe they excite / 
a motion in the brain, which tends 
to communicate them, and which 
would always have this effect, un- 
leſs prevented ow 0 5 diſ- 
poſitions. 

It has been faid chat geometry 
preſided in the formation of the 
heavens; and it may with equal 
juſtice be affirmed, that harmony 
preſided in the conſtruction of the 
brain. The amazing power of 
muſic in ſome particular diſtempers, 
gives us reaſon to believe that the 
brain is a kind of inſtrument fur= 
niſhed with chords, compoſed of 
a number of nervous fibres of dif- 
ferent tenſions, and conſequently 
ſuſceptible of an infinite variety 
of vibrations. They communicate 
their motions by the aſſiſtance of 

G2 the 


| 
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the eyes and ears. This they do 
more eaſily in proportion as they 
conſiſt of a greater number of 
chords in uniſon, or as the chords 
ef ſome communicate their motion 
with greater force to others.. 

Do not we ſee that fathers, princes, 
and celebrated men, as well as per- 
ſons of a ſtrong imagination, exerciſe 
almoſt a deſpotic ſway over our 
ſenſations. Nothing can equal the 
facility with which thoſe who have 
mutual love imbibe and communi- 
cate the very ſame ideas. 


There are ſouls who at once at- 
tract each other with greater force 
than the loadſtone draws iron. Ac- 
tors on the ſtage, when they laugh, 
or ſhed tears, affect us with the ſame 
ſenſations which they exprels, 


But 
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But by what mechaniſm do the 
det of the fibres of the brain 4 
tranſmit themſelves to that of : 
another perſon? The theory of 
ſounds throws ſome light on this | 
myſtery. 1 Sound teaches us, be- 
cauſe the fibres in ſonorous bodies, 
the particles or portions of air, the 
fibres of the ear, and laſtly, thoſe 
of the brain, form, as it were, a 
continued chain of chords in uni- 
ſon. | | > 

MI. de Mairan, in EP to ex- 
plain this tranſmiſſion, or commu- 
nication, has conjectured that theJ 
air conſiſts of an infinite number of 
particles, each of which has a par- 
ticular elaſticity, We may apply 
this-ingenious notion to light. In 
the viſual ray which appears to the 
fight an indiviſible line, the mind, 
9 3 as 
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28 4 microſcope, eafily perceives! an 
infinite number of different parts. 
In like manner, when the motions 
of the body, the colour of the face, 
and the direction of the eye, point 
out to others the ſtate of our ſoul, 
we have great reaſon to conclude, 
there is a chain of ehords in uniſon, 
which. extends itſelf to the ſpecta- 
tor, and thus communicates the 
vibrations of one brain to that of 
another. 
In order to ani this ſketch of 
the theory of ſenſations, we will 
_ endeavour” to point out that parti- 
eular part of the brain, Which is 
the ſeat of pain and of pleaſure ; 
which receives the impreſſion from 
outward: objects, and acts, in con- 
ſequence thereof, upon our organs. 
This part muſt have ſtrength and 
ſoli- 


— 
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folidity, ſince the characters im- 


printed there cannot be effaced i in 
a ſeries of years. This nervous 
membrane muſt touch the extre- 
mity of every nerve belonging to 
ſenſation, in order to receive all the 
different impreſſions of it; and 
muſt likewiſe have a power over 
every one that is ſuſceptible of mo- 
tion, ſo as to be able to communi- 
cate thereto its own motions, ariſ- 
ing from the vibrations which it \ 
feels. All theſe different properties / 
are united in the membrane, called / 
the pia mater, which envelopes the | 
whole maſs of the brain, ſtrongly 
adheres to it, and by its various 
folds and duplicatures produces a 
conſiderable number of multiplied. 
waving partitions, which affect 
all the contiguous parts, and make 

G 4 their 
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their way into the moſt ſecret and 
: internal feat of the brain. Dee 
However, if it be true, that in 
ſome caſes the loſs of a conſiderable 
part of the pia mater has not 
deſtroyed the faculties of ſenſation, 
we may hence infer, that this ner- 
vous membrane is not the object 
of our preſent enquiry. But we 
cannot, unleſs by ſome melancholy 
accidents, arrive at a certainty in 
this matter. 
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CHAP. X. 


Fn he laws of fenſation prove a fupreme 
Being. 


WH EN the ſtudy of adds 
came to be cultivated, man- 
kind diſcovered that the ſize and 
{trength of each muſcle was propor- 
tioned to the bone to which it was 
joined. Some anatomiſts, ſtruck 
with admiration at this wiſe con- 
trivance, urged againſt the epicu- 
reans, that if, according to their 
doctrine, a blind power or chance 
had produced the moving ſtructure 
of animal bedies, the ſtrength of 
each muſcle could never have been 
to wonderfully adapted to the bone 
Which it was intended to move and 

| G15: * 
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ſupport. The epicureans, by way 
of reply, have alledged that the 
muſcles. were not different by na- 
ture, but that thoſe which had the 
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greateſt motion became the moſt 
brawny, in the ſame manner as 
thoſe men who undergo the moſt 
labour and exerciſe are the moſt 
robuſt. This is certainly the only 
refuge of atheiſm. But Galen 
eafily proved the falfity of their 


aſſertion. He made it. appear. by 


demonſtration, tliat in infants, taken: 
out of their- mother's womb, theſe- 
proportions. of. the muſcles were 
as diſcernible as in. perſons of the 
moſt athletic make. 

The various: kinds of agreeable: 
/ Snfations furniſh us, alſo, with. a 


* 


— —— 


3 


Da uſu purtium. 
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proof of the exiſtence of a. Deity; 
they are diſtinguiſhed: by naturak 
characters, to impute the cauſe of 
which to blind chance, would be: 
the higheſt abſurdity. : 
Whence comes it,. that in- the 
productions. of art. the relation 
which the parts bear to their prin- 
eipal end, gives us no pleaſure: 
till we are made ſuſceptible of is: 
by inſtruction ? while, by a. fecret: 
charm prior to every reflection, we: 
become at once ſenſible of the beau- 
ty of the ſtruQture of man, of ani 
mals, and plants? Can we ſuppoſe 
the author of nature himſelf igno- 
rant of what he reveals to us? 
Shall we deny intelligence to the 
architect of the univerſe, whoſe 
bounteous hand has — ſuch 
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us, that we are hereby inſtructed in 
the relation which the different 
parts of his works have to _ 
deſtination. 

_ Theſe characters are more or lefs 
ſtriking, according to the impor- 
tance of what they declare. Amongſt 


all the objects preſented to our 


ſenſes, nothing makes a more agree- 


able impreſſion than a fine face; 
but the moſt beautiful feature de- 
lights us not ſo much as the graces 
of the mind, which, in their turn, 


are eclipfed by the ſplendor of ele- 


-—— W „ 


vated ſentiments and noble actions, 
that diſplay ſuperior courage and 
greatneſs of ſoul. 

The beauty of the body has the 
advantage of being always preſent 


to our eyes, whilſt that of the mind 


o_ ſoul can diſplay itſelf only on 
parti- 
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particular occaſions. But whenever 
theſe different ſpecies of beauty are 
preſented to us, the pleaſure they 
afford will always ' correſpond to 
the degree and order which T have 
mentioned: and thus it is that na- 
ture teaches us what experience 
confirms. Fhe beauty of the un- 
derſtanding « conduces more to our 
happineſs than that of the hoops | 
but is inferior to that which accorh- | 


_  —— 


panies the virtuous qualities of the 1 
heart, We mean here only to en- 
quire into the impreſſiom made upon 
us by different objects, when pre- 
ſented to our ſight like pictures, 
and when no unruly pain ob- 


ſtructs our view. 


The ſame wiſdom which has . 
diverſified the beauties of the body, 
the underſtanding, and the ſoul, 

has 


— 
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has likewiſe ſeparately diſtinguiſh- 
ed their motions; thoſe of the mind 
er underſtanding are more agreeable 
than: thoſe of the body, and are 
Jeſs ſo than the affections or mo- 
tions of the ſoul. | 

Beſides, there is tler diffe- 
rence in our pleaſures which pro- 
elaims aloud the being of an intel- 
ligent power. Agreeable ſmells, 
noble pieces of architecture, the 
eharms of painting, oratory, muſic, 
geometry, and hiſtory, the enjoy- 
ment of a ſelect company—all theſe 
naturally give pleaſure ; but the 
privation of them cauſes- no pain ;; 
they are not ſupplies to our neceſ- 
fary wants, they are only agreeable 
amuſements which ſerve to enrich 
and encreaſe our happineſs. They 


are unknown. to the greateſt part 
of 


- 
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of mankind, who, nevertheleſs,. 
paſs. their lives very agreeably. 
Even thoſe who are moſt capable 
of enjoying theſe pleaſures can part 
with them for others. Tis not ſo 
with other agreeable ſenſations. Thus 
for inſtance, the law of nature which 
prompts us to take nouriſhment, 
not only rewards our compliance, 
but alſo inflicts puniſhment if we 
diſobey her call. She has not deem'd 
it ſufficient to incite us, by a par- 
ticular pleaſure, to be careful of 
our preſervation ;. ſhe, likewiſe, ſti- 
mulates by a more powerful motive, 
the dread of pain. 

A. perfect unity of deſign may 
be diſcovered, not only in the 
ſtrength, but alſo in the duration 
of our ſenſations. Thoſe which 
affect. our ſight, our hearing, the 


imagi- 


9 
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imagination, or the heart; tho& 
which accompany moderate exer- 
eiſe, ſeem always to preſent them- 

felves they fill up our vacant hours 
without . prejudice to our health. 
Tis not ſo with the pleaſure of 
taking nouriſhment. Were its du- 
ration to be extended beyond the 
proper bounds, the immoderate uſe 
of the moſt wholeſome food might 
turn it into deadly poiſon. 
Of all pleaſures there are none 
fo remarkable as thoſe which we 
feel at the beginning of life, and 
which contribute to the duration of 
it. How could we nouriſh and ſup- 
port a new born infant? Nature 
would, in vain, have furniſhed the 
mother's breaſt with proper ſuſte- 
nance, had ſhe not at the ſame time 


ay the child to extract the 
| Ne. 
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precious liquor. Let us hers ncs 
knowledge the providence of an 
almighty power. The infant, as 
yet incapable of any other exerciſe 
of its faculties, finds a ſecret pleaſure 
in moving its lips and cheeks, and 
this in ſuch a manner as to open a 
paſſage for the milk when offered 
to its mouth. The pleaſant taſte 


of the nouriſhment is a freſh mo- 


tive to make it repeat theſe motions, 
It paſſes away the beginning of life 
in ſleep, or in the enjoyment of 


ſuch other pleaſures as it is capable 


of feeling; ſo that this infirm being, 
which at firſt appears to be in a 
ſtate of miſery, lives in a ſucceſſion 
of agreeable ſenſations. | 
The ſame being, who is the aus 
. thor of our happineſs, is likewiſe 
the cauſe of our pain; and on this 
account 


9 


\ 
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- account ſome philoſophers, by way 
| of reſentment, have preſumed to 
deny his intelligence, and debaſe 
him into blind chance. Among 
theſe, Mr. Bayle has been a remark- 
able champion, the ſum of whoſe 
doctrine is as follows: 
f a ſovereign and intelligent 
« being had cftabliſhed the laws of 
5 ſenſation, he would certainly have 


& enriched his creatures with all 


ce the happineſs of which they were 
e ſuſceptible ; he would, therefore, 
have excluded from the univerſe | 
& all painful ſenſations, eſpecially 
* thoſe which can be no ways ſer- 
6 viceable. To what purpoſe are 
& the agonies of a man -groaning 
„ under an incurable diſtemper, or 
« the pains of a woman in labour 
* in a deſart?“ 


Such 
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Such is the famous ohjection 
ſtated by Mr. Bay/e, upon which 
he has dwelt fo long in his writ- 
ings, and which he has inceſſantly 
repeated in a thouſand different 
ſhapes; and though the objection 
is not new, having been urged ever 
ſince pain was known in the world, 
vet he has proclaimed it with ſo 
many pompous illuſtrations, that 
many philoſophers and divines have 
been alarmed, as at ſome unheard 
of prodigy. Some ha ve called in 
metaphyſicks to their aid; others | 
have had recourſe to the immenſity 
of the heavens, and by way of con- 
folation, have informed us of an 
infinite variety of worlds, peopled 
by happy inhabitants. 


I ſhall not make uſe of any new 
hypotheſis, but confine myſelf to 
the 


\ 


3 
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- the blyeRtion'itſelf, and from'thence 
bring a proof of the very doctrine | 
it oppoſes ; nor ſhall T avail myſelf 
of any obfervations and reflections 
but ſuch as 1 0 occur on the 
M ghteſt attention. | | 


Moſt philoſophers, inſtead of 
hehe ideas of beings from their 
nature, have taken their per of 
them from their own ideas. Buried 
in the cloſet, they bave ſearched 
into the hidden receſſes of. nature, 
and like the hero of Cervantes, 
with their eyes blindfolded, and 
mounted upon a wooden horſe, 
have, in their own conceit, tra- 
verſed the whole univerſe, de- 
fined the nature of all beings, and 
, aſſigned to each its particular func- 
0 tions. 


Such 
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Such is Mr, Bayle's method of 
philoſophizing. He has wreſted the 
meaning of ſome theological terms, 
and from thence inferred, there 
can be no other power in God but 
that of making all his creatures 
happy. Having thus conſtructed 
an idol which nature, as well as 
religion, diſclaims, it was eafy for 
him to demoliſh the work of his 
own hands. Natural theology is 
a branch of phyſicks. If we are 
deſirous to guard ourſelves againſt 
any illuſions in our theological en- 
quiries, let us follow the method 
which has been adopted with ſuc- 
ceſs in the inveſtigation of thoſe 
ſciences that have a more immediate 
connection with theology. Let us 
conſult nature in our obſervations, 


and 
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and let her 1 determine 
Gur ideas. . 
Concerning the ber of the 
laws of ſenſation, two very dif- 
ferent queſtions may be aſked ; Is 
ke intelligent ? Is he beneficent? 
If we blend theſe two queſtions to- 
gether, inſtead of conſidering them 
diſtinctly; if we deny him to be 
an intelligent being, for no other 
reaſon, than becauſe his beneficence 
does not correſpond to our deſires, 
this would be offering violence to 
the primary laws of thought. Let 
us not then confound theſe two 
| queſtions, but examine them ſepa» 
_ rately, and begin with the firſt. 
Experience teaches us that there 
are blind, as well as intelligent 
cauſes. We diſtinguiſh them by 
the nature of their productions, and 
unity 
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unity of delign is the ſeal which 
an intelligent cauſe ſtamps upon 
his work. But this unity is con- 
ſpicuous throughout all the laws of 
ſenſation. Pleaſure and pain are 
equally conducive: to our preſerva- 
tion; the former points out what 
is agreeable to our nature, the latter, 
what 1s prejudicial thereto. Such 
aliments as are proper to be changed 
into our ſubſtance are charaQeriſ- 
ed by certain pleaſing impreſſions 
whilſt hunger .and thirſt put us 
in mind, that perſpiration and ex- 
erciſe make a conſiderable waſte 
in pur bodies, and that it would 
be dangerous to defer too long the 
repairing of the loſs. 

There are nerves extended thro? 
every part of the body, which give 
notice of the approach of any diſ- 

order; 3 


order ; and the painful ſenſation is 
proportionate to the violence that 
attacks the nervous ſyſtem. We 
are. thus warned, by the force of 
the diſtemper, to be more or leſs 
anxious to remove the cauſe, and 
to ſeek out a remedy. It ſome- 
times happens, that pain which 
gives notice of the evil, ſerves no 
other purpoſe than to warn us of 
our approaching end. Nothing can 
then adminiſter relief. Tis with 
the laws of ſenſation as with thoſe 
of motion. Theſe regulate the ſuc- 
ceſſion of changes which happen 
in bodies, and ſometimes bring 
down. rain upon rocks and barren 
lands. The laws of ſenſation, in 
like manner, have an influence 
upon the ſucceſſion of changes 
which happen in animated beings, 
Me and 
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and thoſe pains that appear to 
ſerve no uſeful purpoſe, are often 


the neceſſary conſequences of ſuch 
changes, and flow from tlie par- 


ticular circumſtances of our ſitua- 


tion. But though theſe different 
laws ſeem to be uſeleſs in particular 
caſes, yet this inconvenience 1s leſs 
than if they were always mutable ; 
In that caſe, there would be no fix- 
ed principle to direct the motions 

of men or of animals. 
 _ Beſides, the laws of motion are 
ſo perfectly adapted to the ſtructure 
of bodies, that throughout the 
whole fabric of the univerſe, they 
preſerve the elements from decay, and 
furniſh all animals and plants with 
what is uſeful and neceſſary. Thoſe 
of ſenſation are, in like manner, ſo 
completely fitted to the organs of 
H animals 
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animals as to diſcover to them what- 
ever is agreeable to their nature, 
inviting them to purſue what con- 
duces to their good, and warning 
them to ſhun whatever is prejudi- 
cial thereto, How incomprehen- 
ſible, how infinite the wiſdom of the 
great author of nature, who,_by 
a machinery ſo uniform, ſimple, 
and extenſive, varies continually 
the face of the univerſe, and yet 
preſerves it always the ſame ! 


"CHAP. XI. 


The laws of Senſation prove a bent 
ficent, as well as mtelligent 
Being. | KC ldd 


THE laws of ſenſation, together 
= with all the material works of 
creation, not only demonſtrate an 
intelligent cauſe, but undeniably 
prove to us the bounty and bene- 
ficence of a ſupreme governour 
of the world. 


When my hand is benumbed 
with cold, and I move it too 
near the fire, the exquiſite pain 
I feel makes me draw it back im- 
mediately, In like manner, I am 
every hour indebted to the friendly 

=. alarms 


* 
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' alarms of nature, for the preſerva- 
tion of ſome. part of my body. 

But if I keep at a moderate 
diſtance from the fire, I feel an 
agreeable warmth; and thus it is, 
when the impreſſion of outward 
objects, the exerciſe of the mind 
or of the body, and the emotions 
of the heart, contribute in any de- 
gree to the duration or perfection 
of our being, the author of nature 
has annexed to them a very ſenſi- 
ble pleaſure. For the truth of this 
obſervation, J appeal to that pro- 
fuſion of pleaſing ſenſations which 
ariſe from painting, ſculpture, ar- 
chitecture, all the objects of ſight, 
as well as muſick, dancing poetry, 
eloquence, hiſtory, geometry, all 
the ſciences, and the various em- 


— of life, friendſhip, ten- 
der 
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der affection, and in ſhort, from 
every motion and exerciſe of the 

body, the mind, and the ſoul. 
Mr. Bayle and ſome other phi- 
loſophers, much concerned at the 
calamities incident to mankind, have 
not thought them ſufficiently recom- 
penced by the bleſſings of life; 
and ſeem in a manner to lament 
that they had not the power of 
framing the laws of ſenſation. Let 
us for a moment ſuppoſe this office 
to have been aſſigned them by na- 
ture, and conſider in idea their plan 
of adminiſtration. They would, 
perhaps, have entirely excluded 
from the world all painful ſenſa- 
tions. We ſhould then have lived 
only for pleaſure. But our life 
would have reſembled one of thoſe 
flowers that ſprings up and dies 
* the 
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the ſame day. Neither hunger; 
thirſt, cold, nor laſſitude, nor any 
other pain would have given us 
notice of preſent or future evils; 
there would have been no check to 
veſtrain us in the uſe of pleaſure, 
and pain would have been anni- 
hilated' in the univerſe, only to 
make way for death, which, to de- 
ſtroy the whole animal race, would 
arm itſelf with their very AMA 66 
as Fell as evils; 
"The mighty legillators of whom 
we have been ſpeaking, in order to 
prevent this univerſal deſtruction, 
would perhaps have had recourſe 
to painful ſenſations, but have 
thought it ſufficient to weaken their 
impreſſion. Such a medium would 


be. ineffectual, and would ſerve 
- only; 


10 
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only to warn, not to excite with 
any quick ſenſibility, 

But all the 1 inconyeniencies of the 
fr) ſyſtem would have been found 
likewiſe in the ſecond. The voice 
of thoſe gentle monitors would have 
been.too feeble to be heard in the 
eagerneſs of pleaſure, How many 
are there, who warm in the purſutt 
of it, can ſcarcely liſten to the threats 
of the moſt exquiſite pain. Death 
would then ſuddenly overtake us in 
the enjoyment of thoſe very bleſ- 
ſings which we fondly imagine 
would ſecure the duration of our 
life. 

Or perhaps, by way of recom- 
pence for pain, they would have 
added a more vivid glow to the 
pleaſures of the ſenſes. But thoſe 
of the mind and ſoul, which are 
the beſt adapted to fill up the void 

H 4 of 


of, life, would then have become 
inſipid, and the intoxication” of a 
few moments would - im bieter the 
reſt of our days wann r and 
Aol. 15 
Were the penis of the Gout 
to be increaſed as a conſolation for 
our pain, we ſhould then overlook 
2 care of the body. 87715 
In ſhort, ſuppoſing all our 8 
Fn to be augmented in one and 
the ſame proportion, thoſe of the 
ſenſes, as well as thoſe of the mind 
and heart; our painful ſenſations 
muſt of neceſſity be increaſed if 
the ſame degree. It would be 
no leſs deſtructive to mankind to 
heighten the ſenſation of pleaſure, 
without an equal proportion of 
pain, than it would be to abate the 
ſenſation of the one, without leſ- 


ſening alſo that of the other. An 
ä altera- 
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alreration in either of theſe two 
reſpets, muſt produce the ſame 
effect, by weakening that reftraint 
which prevents us from giving a 
looſe to exceſſes that would prove 
mortal. | F Oi 
The ſame legiſlators would, no 
doubt, have characteriſed with an 
agreeable impreſſion all things ne- 
ceſſary for our preſervation; but 
could we expect them to diſplay an 
ingenuity equal to that of nature, 
in laying open to the ſight, to the 
hearing, and the mind, ſo many 
fertile ſources of agreeable ſenſa- 
tions, by that inexhauſtible variety 
of objects, by their ſymmetry, prb- 
portion, and analogy? Would they 
have marked with ſo lively and 
agreeable an impreſſion, that relative 
harmony which conſtitutes the 
| H 5 charm 
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"charm of muſic, ': as well as tlie 
graces of the body and the mind x 
Would they have endet that 
beautiful order which we behold in 
the animal and vegetable ſyſtem, 
and which is no leſs extended te 
our intellectual faculty,” and inter- 
nal ſenſations 8 


Let us then not wiſh er that 
reformation which Epicurus and 
Bayk would introduce into the laws 
of ſenſation; but rather acknow- 
tedge ſuch to be the goodneſs of 
our creator, that he has liberally 
difpenſed every mode of pleafare; 
and every agreeable ſenſation which 
charaQeriſes the hand of infinite 


wiſdom, 


I ſhall not here go about to re- 


fate the abſurd and impious doc- 
trine 
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trine of the * Manicheans, who held 
that there were two deities, one 
of whom they made the author of 
good, and the other of evil. Mr: 
Baxyle ſeems to have revived this 
doctrine, Which has been held in 
abhorrence for ſo many ages, and to 
have taken ſhelter under this 151 
tem, as one who, after a defeat 
in battle, flies for refuge to any 
heap of ruins which he may chance 
to meet with in his way. Beſides, 
Mr. Bayle was not ſuperſtitious 
enough to believe in two deities. 

But, 


— — —— ä = 
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* The Manichees were a famous ſect of 
heretics, founded by one Manes, who pro- 
pagated his tenets ſo early as the third 
century; and notwithſtanding their many 
impious abſurdities, had an amazing number 
of followers. For a particular account of 
this ſect, fee Haſbeim's Eccleſ. Hiſt, 

H 6 
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But, whatever his private opinion 
might be/ I ſhall-only obſerve, that 
Hince the diſtribution of pleaſure and 
of. pain. equally anſwer the ſame 
unity of deſign, it can, by no means, 
be a proof of the exiſtence of two 


ſeparate intelligences, at N 
_ As other. | FA 


- 
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l "CHAP. XII. 
of the — nat t Jo ork 
ONE of our 4 towards Gat 
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admire what is either infe- 
rior or equal to us. But when we 
have taken a ſurvey of the works 
of a ſupreme being, and behold 
ſuch infinite art difplayed in 
every part of the creation, the de- 
gree of admiration is then in pro- 
portion to the greatneſs. of the ſoul. 
And although 1gnorance commonly 
gives birth to this ſenſation, yet 
in this caſe it riſes according t to our 
knowledge. 
IF the infinite intelligence of 
the Deity attracts our admiration, 
his 
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his unbounded goodneſs is no leſs 
intitled to our Kn and confi- 
"dence. 5110 171 

Bpirurus, W to con- 
Fate the exiſtence of a God, thought 
"himſelf happy to diſprove a power 


that was an enemy to our felicity. 
But why ſhould we entertain ſo 


falſe an idea of a being, who hav. | 
ing endued us with different taſtes, 

thereby preſents us on all ſides with 

agreeable ſenſations ; who has für- 

niſhed us with a variety of facul- 

ties, and theſe of ſuch a nature tliat 

the exerciſe of each of them gives us 
pleaſure. Are the bleſſings which 

are thus diſpenſed to us leſs 
valuable for being the gifts of a 

ſupreme intelligent being; ; or ought 
we not rather to prize them more 
highly, 
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-bighly, ſince they are the pledges 

of his goodness? 

In ſhort, when we conſider: the 

power, the wiſdom, and the good- 

neſs of God, it becomes us to ſub- 

mit with patient refignation to the 

afflictions with which he is pleaſed - 

to viſit us; and to bear the loſs.of 

; bleſſings, of which he may depriye 

us, without murmuring. | 
Shall we rebell againſt ;nfinite 

power! ? Let us not aggravate our 

misfortunes by frowardneſs of heart, 

and an involuntary ſubmiſſion to the 

will of omnipotence. 


Placed in the univerſe, as in the 
garden of Eden, if we cannot taſte 
the fruit of one tree, let us with gra- 

titude accept the produce of ſo many 

others which we are liberally in- 
vited to partake of. Let us enjoy 
what 


4 
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- what is offered to us without re- 
pining at what is refuſed. Defire 
is nouriſhed by hope, but dies away 
when there is no poſſibility of at- 
taining its object. Is there any 
man ſo unreaſonable as to com- 
plain, becauſe he is not ſeated on 
the throne of the Mogul? Let not 
the privation of any thing which 
does not conſtitute a part of the 
happineſs allotted to our ſphere, 
torment us with fruitleſs deſire, 
with diſcontent, and chagrin. We 
ought indeed to conſider the ac- 
quiſition of it to be as impoſſible as 
the poſſeſſion would be in effect 
baneful. When we ſubmit our- 
ſelves with - humility to almighty 
power, we. ſhall have the inward 
ſatisfaction to think, that could we 
ourſelves be admitted into his coun- 
2 cils, 
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cils, we ſhould applaud the motives 
of his laws,' and admire the rule 
of his actions. Such is our duty 
towards God, which an eternal 
law preſcribes to all intelligent 
beings. And the performance of 
it is attended with pleaſure, which 
accompanies every emotion of the 
ſoul that is untainted with fear or 
with hatred. 


l . 


ell 


el * 41 P. XII. 
0. the * l 93 
.. tbe performance of our n to- 
wardi ourſelves, 
Ou, duty to ourſelves conſiſts 
in knowing how to ſet a juſt 
Tale on the bleſſings. We. enjoy, 
and to bear our misfortunes with 
reſolution. 


_ There was a ſect of philoſophers 
who ſeemed defirous to extirpate 
all anger of pleaſure. Their 
ſchools conſtantly echoed with this 
. auitere leſſon, Abſtain from all 
« pleaſures.” But why fo? ſince 
they offer themſelves every where 
around us, when we open our 


eyes, or liſten with our cars, when 
we 
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we quench our thirſt, or ſatisfy our 
hunger, in our employments, as 
well as in our amuſements, in ſoli- 
tude and in ſociety, Shall we then 
deſpiſe all theſe bleſſings which are 
connected with our exiſtence, or 
ſhall we not rather, with grateful 
hearts, rejoice in the poſſeſſion of 
them ? 

| Moreover I affirm, that pleaſure 
ſprings from the boſom of virtue. 
An inward ſatisfaction never fails 
to accompany thoſe employments 
which are fuited to our abilities, 
and to our ſituation in life. The' 
pleaſure we take in our relaxation, 
is moſt agreeable when uſed with 
ſuch moderation as not to create 
diſguſt. Of all the events recorded 
in hiſtory, or repreſented in tra- 


gedy, none are more pleaſing than 
thoſe 
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' thoſe in which the beauty of the 
foul ſhines furt in all its luſtre, | 
The friendſhip that ſprings from 
virtue gives riſe to the moſt exqui- 
ſite pleaſure. And of all the con- 
nections that are formed by affec- 
tions, none can be ſuperior to thoſe 
Which make us fix our eſteem upon 

the virtuous qualities of the perſon 

bo is the object of our friendſhip ; 
which reconcile our taſtes, unite our 
views, and render our intereſts mu- 
Here a queſtion of no ſmall im- 
portance occurs, which, long before 
the time of Epicurus and Plato, 
divided mankind into two ſects.— 

Whether the pleaſures of the ſenſes 

are ſuperior to thoſe of the ſoul. 
In order to determine this point, 
Jet us imagine them to be diſtinct 

and 
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and ſeparate from each other, and 
carry them to the higheſt perfection 
of which they are capable. Let 
us ſuppoſe that a being inſenſible 
to the pleaſures of the mind, ſhould 
taſte thoſe of the body throughout 
its whole exiſtence, but deſſitute of 
all knowledge and apprehenfion, 
be unable to remember thoſe which 
it has felt, or to foreſee any which it 
is to enjoy. Let us ſuppoſe ſuch 
a being ſhut up, as it were, in its 
ſhell, whoſe /ummum bonum con- 
ſiſted in a deaf and blind fenfa- 
tion that affected it only for the 
preſent moment. On the otlier 
hand, let us ſuppoſe a man dead to- 
all the pleaſures of the ſenſes, but 
who enjoys, to their full extent, 
all thoſe of the mind, and of the 
heart. If he is alone, philoſophy, 

N mathe- 
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mathematics, and the polite ſciences; 
furniſh him with a continual ſuc» 
ceſſion of delightful ideas, and every 
moment of his retirement is diſ- 
tinguiſhed by ſome freſh teſtimony 

of the force and extent of his facul+ 
ties. If he lives in ſociety, friend 
ſhip and glory, the natural con- 
comitants of virtue, afford him ex- 
ternal proofs of the grandeur and 
beauty of his ſoul; and his con- 
duct, approved by reaſon, makes 
him feel that ſecret joy and ſatiſ- 
faction which nothing can impair 
or deſtroy. 


There are, I believe, few men 


' Who have any notion of theſe two 


different ſpecies of pleaſure, who, 
were they to have their choice, 
would prefer, to uſe the expreſſion 

of 
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of Socrutet, the condition of am 
oyſter, to the happineſs of a deity. 
The pleaſures of the body are 
never more lively than when they 
are remedies to pain. It is the 
degree of thirſt that determines 
the degree of pleaſure in quenching 
it, Socrates, who ſtudied truth 
more than beauty in his images, 
compares theſe ſenfations to thoſe 
we feel in ſcratching any part 
that itches; an uneaſineſs pre- 
cedes and accompanies them, and 
where the pain ceaſes the pleaſure 
too is annihilated, Moſt pleaſures 
of the mind and heart are not adul- 
terated with this impure mixture 
of pain. 
Beſides, all that is exquiſite in 
ſenſual pleaſure, is derived from 
the mind, or the heart, Without 
5 their 
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their aſſiſtance, it ſoon, cloys, and 
becomes inſipid. 10 

In a word, the alive of the 
body have ſcarcely any duration, 
but what they borrow from a tem- 
porary want, and when they ex- 
tend beyond the ſupply of it, 
become principles of pain. The 
pleaſures of the mind and heart 
are therefore greatly ſuperior, were 
they attended with no other advan- 
tage than to be much better adapted 
to fill up the void of life. 

But among all the fenſations of 
the mind and of the heart, to which 
mult we give the preference? I be- 
lieve the concurrent teſtimony of 
all men will adjudge it to thoſe 
that flatter moſt our ſelf-love. 
Whence comes it that we are more 


offended with contempt than with 
hatred ? 
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hatred? Becauſe. the doubt of our 
own perfection affects us more ſen» 
ſibly than the 1 of Jokng any 
other poſſeſſion, 1 our 

A comic writer agua Greeks 
has remarked, that the moſt effec- 
tual means to ſecure a priſoner 
were not commonly put in pracm 


allow pleaſure to guard him t why 
not blind him in her fetters? Plau- 
tus and Ariftotie have adopted this 
whimſical pleafantry. But theſe 
poets muſt ſurely have had a very 
A knowledge of the human 
heart, if they really believed their 
captive would not have broken his 
chains. There would have been 
no neceſſity to diſplay to him the 
luſtre of glory; as ſoon as he found 
himſelf deſpicable, the dread of con- 
1 tempt 


tice. Why, ſaid he, might we nut 
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tempt would have alarmed him, and 
nie would Have been urged to prefer 
glorious danger, to diſhonourable 
pleaſure. For the truth of this aſſer- 
Ton; we need only appeal to the 
melden inſtances of it chat are 


How many who have lead a ples- 
ſurable life in the midſt of eaſe and 
Indulgetice, | have 'forſaken their 
bed of down to face danger and 
death, and to undergo all the fa- 
tigues of war. Glory has more 
attractive charms in the eye of ſome 
perſons than pleaſure, and mankind 
in general fear pain and death Heſs 


than contempt. 

Tis this idea of glory and per- 
fection Which, for more than two 
thoufarid years, has rendered the 
Thats inſenſible to the horror of 
- burn- 
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burning themſelves alive. It hag 
precipitated, men into the jaws of 
death, charmed with the proſpect 
of gaining immortal fame by ſuch 
an act of heroiſm. Tis a kind of 
idol to which, in order to wipe off 
an affront, men frequently ſacri- 
fice their country, their repoſe, 
every enjoyment, and life itſelf. 
Even love, which, ſeems to depend 
entirely upon the ſenſes, is indebted 
to the ideas of fancy for its moſt 
refined pleaſures. 

All thoſe things which flatter us 
agreeably, are not equally valuable, 
To. endeavour to gain the eſteem 
of others, without having. our own 
internal approbation, is to be con- 
tent with being ſick, provided only 
we have the outward appearance 
of health. Nature has not entruſt- 

2+ 
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| ed to reaſon alone to point out to 
us this important truth, for though 
the has annexed a particular pleaſure 
to the eſteem of others, yet the has 
fixed a ſort of blemiſh on thoſe = 
anxiouſly ſeek for applauſe. 
in this, does ſhe not ſeem to — at 
variance with herſelf? Why ſhould 
Me forbid, under pain of ridicule, 
a purſuit which ſhe ſeems to autho- 
_ riſe by the pleaſure that attends it ? 
Here let us not impeach her law, 
but admire her. wiſdom. She ac- 
quaints us, by the ſecret. voice of 
internal ſenſation, that publick 
_ eſteem is the -recompence due to 
wirtue, but that it ought not to be 
the only motive to great and good 
actions. We, in a manner, de- 
grade ourſelves, and ſeem to be 


low in our own eſteem, when we 
dif- 


* 
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diſcover ſo eager a ſolicitude for 
that of others. Let us firſt ſee the 
filent teſtimony of an upright con- 
ſeience, of which neither hatred 

nor malice can bereave us, which, 
in the end, will be erowned with 
the applauſe of mankind, and what 
is incomparably more valuable, will 
be accompanied with the appiobe- 
tion of our Creator. 


Let us then not ſuffer ourſelves 
to be deluded by the flattery of a falſe 
judgment. Behold that man who is 
abſorbed' in melancholy and dejec- 
tion; he imagined all grandeur to- 
confiſt in a numerous train of atten- 
dants ;—by theſe he meaſured his 
own greatneſs—a ſudden reverſe of 
fortune has obliged him to diminiſſi 
the half of hisretinue--heisinfenſible- 
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0% to all other ee is be- 


come wretched by the loſs of what 
was in reality uſeleſs. Turn your 
eyes to that other perſon; who in 
the midſt of opulence and ſplen- 
dour is ſeized with frenzy and 
deſpair. All Hie happineſs depend- 
ed on the affection of a wife, or on 
the favour of his prince—his darl- 
ing pleaſure has been torn away 
from him; — and the loſs has fo 
embittered his heart, that he is 
incapable of enjoying any of the 
bleſſings that ſurround: him 
I ., is true, there are phantoms of 
pleaſure, to which a lively and lux- 
uriant, but deluded imagination 
gives birth, and which caſt forth, 
as it were, a flaſh more vivid and 
brilliant than the ſoft and dura- 
ble light that accompanies reaſon. 
| But 
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But this fleeting ſenſation, like to 
that which renders drinking more 
| agreeable to a man in a fever than 
to one in health, always indicates 
a malady in the ſoul, from whence 
ſprings a. reſtleſs anxiety in queſt 
of ſome darling object, diſguſt in 
the enjoyment, and deſpair when 
we are unable to attain, it. 185 
We feel a degree of api 
not only in the real proofs of our 
perfection; it depends likewiſe on 
the nature and nner of n, 
ployments#i:- 0! 5. 0 
Amidſt all the different cxedhud 
tions that offer themſelves, are we 
to follow indifcriminately, and with- 
out meaſure, thoſe which are at- 
tended with the greateſt pleafure d 
—An uniform continuance of the 
4 n fame 


— 
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dime Enſftionse; will foon blu the 

Knfitive faculty. 
The moſt delicious ee in 
Excels, produce a loathing and 
weatineſs" chat ſearcely ever fail 
to attend ſatiety. And what before 
| gave the moſt extacy and joy, is 
turned into an object of averſion. 
How then fall we defend our“ 
felves againſt ſuch formidable ene- 
mies? We can 'fucceed by no other 
means than by diffuſing variety 
through every employment of our 
faculties. And, to this end, we 
muſt. be willing to ſuffer a tempo- | 
rary privation, from whence every 
pleaſing object of our taſte will 
borrow. a, freſh appearance of no- 
velty. , The pleaſures of the mind 
and of the body, reſt and motion, 
netirement and ſociety, relaxation 


from. 
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from buſineſs, and ſerious employ-- 
ment ;. all theſe acquire new charms 


variety produces the ſame effect in 
Hfe as the diffetence'of ee UG 
harmony. 7 1 £20 

In our different n ies kid 
den a ſtore of valuable ſeeds, which; 
if not cultivated, periſh; but ſpring 
up and flouriſh under the avuſpices: 
are expanded by ſuch liberal ſtudies, 
we ate furniſhed with preſervatives. 
againft the aſſaults of our paſſions, 
and with expedients to: render life: 
more agreeable; —» 

A great Nene e 
of allegory, that Jupiter had open 
ed two fountains at the foot of hie 
throne, the one of pleaſure, ie 
other of pain, and that,- as he 
I 5 pleaſed, 


* 
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liquors, the —— 


Propriety apply this fiction to the 


and the ſueceſſive exereiſe of our 
different faculties, are two ſources 


tions to the good and wiſe m 
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happineſs or miſery in proportion 
to the mixture. May we not with 


different kinds of agreeahle ſenſa- 
tions 2 The idea of our perfection, 


eontinually flowing with different 
pleaſures. A wiſe and beneſicent 


being diſpenſes them . 


and pours them out _— — in- 
eeſſantly. 6 885917 e £3146; 
Let us Win * Rs the 
ſovereign good either in riches, or 
in grandeur. There is no ſtation 
or condition of life, in which it is 


not in our power to form a chain 


of agteeable ſenſations, by follow 
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ing a ſeries of virtuous . employ- 
ments, ſuch as may exercile,. py 
out fatiguing, our faculties. 
Thoſe only are happy in 20 
ſing the gifts of fortune Who can 
be equally ſo without them. „And,, 
in fact, that man enjoys true feli- 
city, who confining his deſires 
within the circle of real wants, 
graſps not at any thing beyond hem. 
Thus entrenched, he is effectually 
ſecured againſt the uneaſineſs of 
melancholy and vexation; but no 
ſooner does the human heart ex- 
ceed the limits aſſigned by nature,, 
than it loſes itſelf in an immenſe 
labyrinth, where there are no 
bounds to ſtop, nor any clue to- 
direct its violent deſires. mull 
Health, keen appetite, and ſtrength . 
of body, ſeem to be tlie bleſ- 
I 6. ſings 


5 TI Thary of - 
nge attached to poverty: Tue 
5 pleaſtres of the mind, of friendtip,. 
and affection, tranquillity. of ſook, 
| joy, -and inwrard fatisfaction; as 
often attend upon a middling ſta- 
tion as upom the pomp of princes. 
What then are the peculiar advan 
tages of wealth and grandeur ?— 
Our felf-love is flattered by the: 
| magnificent ſtructute of our Houſes, 
by the richnefs of our furniture 
and equipage;. or perhaps by tlie 
pbwer of commanding others. We 
may certainly be happy in a- right: 
uſe of theſe poſſeſſions, but we are 
very blameable, if we really ſtand 
in need of ſuch deluſive marks of 
happineſs. They are like perfumes 
or concerts of muſick; it is pleaſ- 
| * to enjoy them, but a man muſt. 

| be 
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he very unfortunate indeed if he. 

cannot be welk without tom: 
from cliagrin,. it is likewiſe 2 
RIF" apainft pain; 55 h. 
vigorous cenſtitutions almoſt af ways 
ſprings from excels, ''and' when 
ſhe cannot exclude it entirely, ſhe 
can at leaſt blunt the edge of itz 
impreſſion; which acquires ſtrength, 
in proportion to tlie want of cou 
rage to- oppoſe it. Xenophon; {6 
deſervedly famous for his glorious 
retreats. aſſures us that the ſame: 7 
degree of fatigue is not ſo irkſome 
to the general as to the common 
ſoldier; becauſe the vanity of the 
former ſupports half the bur- 
then, which. the latter is obliged 
to bear entire upon his ſhoulders. 


Indians, ſavages and fanaticks, have 
ſhewn 


1% e They of - 

ſhewn a chearfulneſs in the midſt 
of the moſt exquiſite tortures, and 
ſo great hath been their command 
of mind, as to be able to divert 
their attention from the ſenſation 
of pain, and to fix it on that fan- 
tom of perfection to which they 
devoted themſelves. Is it impoſ- 
ſible that reaſon and virtue alſo, 
ſhould learn even from ambition and 
prejudice, to weaken the impreſ- 
ſion of i * a ae n 
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T* we are defirous- to par; our 

duty towards - mankind, let us 
be juſt and benefieents+ It is a pre- 
cept that morality. enjoins, and to 
the. praGice of which the Wan of 
ſenſations invites us. 

Injuftice,, the fatal * of fa 
many; evals, not only afflicts thoſe 
who are its victims, but like a ſer- 
pent, begins with .deftroying the 
man who harbours the monſter in 
his boſom. It has its riſe from im- 
moderate deſire of riches and of | 
honours, but carries along with 

71 8 19 
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t uneaſineſs and diſcontent. For 
though the unjuſt man · may flatter 
himſetf with being able to- eſcape- 
the vengeance of men, or the judg- 
ment of God, yet ſurely he muſt 
lament havin g placed his happineſs 
in the uncertain and. tranſitory poſ-- 
ſeſſion of objects, that depend upon: 
the caprice of others, and lie at the 
: 13 fortune 
Pride and' mitereft,. not only A 
ject our happineſs- to external ob- 
jets, but alſo by a ſeeret. enmity to 
every thing around us, ſpread in 
our hearts tle ſeeds- of univerſal: 
Hatred, which weaken: or obftra&. - 
every prineiple of friendſhip- and 
' benevolence. On the contrary. 
if we are free from thoſe corro- 


five paſſidns, we look upon other 


men in the lame light as upon the 
heroes 


heroes of a tragedy, and the heart, 
by nature diſpoſed to love, will 
ſpontaneouſly incline to  benevo- 
lence and friendſhip. Now; if it 
is true that every degree of benevo- 
lence is a pleaſure, and that forrow 
itſelf, when ariſing from thence, is 
accompanied with a ſeeret ſatisfac- 
tion; and that every emotion of 
envy and hatred is attended with 
pain: our happineſs then muſt be 
more complete and durable, in pro- 
portion as our manner of life tends 
to infpite us with ſentiments of 
love and benevolence, and to re- 
move thoſe of hatred and ill-will. 
The habitual practice of juſtice 
and benevolence that makes us hap- 
py, chiefly by the emotions excited. 
in the heart, renders us ſtill more 


© by the ſentiments | which are 
thereby 


. * 
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thereby / inſpired. into „ with 
| . whom we converſe. 

The author of natu re, ko 
wiſdom has furniſhed us with ſuch 
taſtes as conduce to our preſervation, 
has likewiſe implanted in us two 
different deſires with reſpect to other 


men, that of being e wa 


of being loved... - | 

Iti that ſtate. of nature, or of 
N which, according to our 
civilians, preceded the eſtabliſhment 
of laws, it was of greater impor- 
tance, and conſequently more agree- 
able, to be feared than to be loved, 
the former being a ſurer defence 
than the latter againſt. the hoſtile 
attempts of ambition or - intereſt, 
Thus to princes, who may be con- 
ſidered in this predicament, with 


reſpect to each other, it is more 
flat- 
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flattering to be dreaded than- to be 
ved by the neighbouring powers. 
But it is not ſo with individuals. 
The laws are the guardians of their 
property, their honour, and their 
lives. What cad it avail them to be 
feared? But to ſuch perſons it is 
highly important, and conſequently 
agreeable, to be loved. The love 
of others often obtains the moſt 
eſſential ſervice,” and is always ac- 
companied with continual marks 
of eſteem, which are commonly 
more pleaſing than real favours. It 
has been ſaid of praiſe, that to the 
perſon to whom it is offered, it is 
the moſt delightful muſick, and 
we may venture to affirm, that 
nothing can be more grateful to 
the mind than a an ol 
he 0 loved. 
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It is by juſtice and benevolenee 


dhat we are intitled to this pleaſing 


# 


happineſs with that of others, and 


fatisfation. We cannot behold 
pride and injuſtice, if impotent, 
without contempt; and if power- 
ful, without hatred: They endea—- 
vour to eſtabliſh happineſs on others? 
ruin: whereas virtue reconciles our 


ebnverts our own private advantage 
into the public good. Of tliis we 
may form ſome competent notion 
from the feeling that intereſts us 
in favour of thoſe virtuous heroes 


whom DE n on the 


* | 
It 8 true indecd; the NS) of 
e may produce this effect as 
well as virtue herſelf.. But we may 


lay of virtue what has been ſaid of 


love; it is almoſt impoſſible to 
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make the / (counterfeit paſs cur- 
rent for any conſiderable time; the 
only way to appear juſt and bene» 
volent is really to be ſ 0. 

Let us ſuppoſe a man, who being 
Bu by all his acquaintance, 
hates them equally in his turn. All 
the objects that are offered to his 
ſight will be offenſive to him, all 
the emotions of his heart will be 
painful. Such, it is not improbable, 
is the condition of thoſe miſerable 
wretches, who, after death, are 
wholly devoted to hatred and in- 
Juſtice ; theſe have been their crimes 
in this world, the practice of which ; 
has been the commencement of their 
puniſhment. 

On the other hind, let us conſi- 
der the juſt and benevolent man, 
who is happy in the love and eſteem 


of 


„ Weh . 
- of all who know him, his life is 
done continued act of benevolence, 
and all the objects ꝓreſented to him 
will be agreeable. All the emo- 
tions of his heart are ſo many plea- 


ſures. Such we may preſume to 
be the ate of thoſe who are placed 


in the regions of bliſs. They are 


cContinually employed in the exer- 


eiſe of benevolence; this was their 
delight here on earth, and even then 
began to yield them a recompence 
for their virtue. ; 

Nothing is more uncommon to 
be met with, than a man perfectly 
unjuſt, or perfectly benevolent. 
Between theſe two extremes there 
lies an ocean, in which the greateſt 
part of mankind fluctuate. The 
more our heart is addicted to hatred, 
the nearer is our approach to miſe- 
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; and the greater portion we 
have of benevolence, the nearer we 
arrive to perfect happineſs. 


But it may be ſaid, how can we. 


avoid hating thoſe who hurt us in - 
our intereſt or reputation? The 
virtue is attended, no doubt, with 
difficulty ; yet what ought we to 
deem more valuable than our own 
happineſs ; ; and can we poſſibly be 
happy if we cheriſh hatred. in our 
breaſts? Let us only be as ingenious 
to extirpate it, as we are to vin- 
dicate and maintain the juſtice 
of it. 


If thoſe of whom we complain 
have founded their conduct towards 
us upon ſubſtantial; reaſons, why 
ſhould. we hate them, fince their 
behaviour has been ſuch as our own 
me] would 
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would have been under ſimilar cirs 


durnſtances ? If they attack us 


unjuſtly, we ought to lament their 
misfortune, in having within their 
preaſt a ſource of pain and uneaſi- 
nels. They reſemble ſick perſons, 


"who, in a raging fever, imagine 
»they ſhall cure themſelves by wound- 


ing every one they meet. Let us 7 


— — 


howare of their fury, but not ere- 
ate-our own puniſhment by giving 
way to irregular paſſions that diſ- 
turb our tranquillity. 

Beſides thoſe ſentiments of hu- 
manity which we ought to enter- 
tain for mankind in general, there 
are likewiſe particular duties arifing 
from the ſeveral ftations wherein 
providence hath placed us. 'Theſe 
may be reduced under one rule; 
to frame our conduct towards our 
Tho | e- 
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ſuperiors, our equals;. and inferiors, 
as we would with theirs to be, with 
reſpe& to us in the like circum- 
ſtances. The performance of theſe 
duties will procure us the eſteem, 
the affection and confidence of all 
our acquaintance, and will kindle 
in them, as well as in ourſelves, the 
warmeſt ſentiments of benevolence. 
Ok all the duties that ariſe from 
our various connections, there is 
one which ſeems to be almoſt be- 
yond the reach of human nature; 
it is that of perfect friendſhip, 
which requires us to abandon. our 
deareſt intereſt in favour of our 
friend, and to look upon him as 
the moſt valuable part of ourſelves. 
There is not, however, a more 
fertile ſource of agreeable ſenſations 
than the performance of this duty, 
ſo harſh and difficult as it appears. 
K And 
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And there is an exquiſite pleaſure 
alſo in the conſeiouſneſs of _ 
able to diſcharge it. 

There have been celebrated wri- 
ters who maintained, that we have 
more to loſe than we can gain 
in the intercourſe of friendſhip ; 
that it is a kind of extenſion of 
ourſelves, which "expoſes us to 
miſery, not only in our own perſon, 
but in that of others alſo. This 
way of thinking, 1 in my opinion, 
betrays a total ignorance of the 
power of friendſhip. Such is its 
magic charm, from the mutual 
intereſt taken by ſincere friends 
in whatever affects them, it multi- 
plies their joys, and diminiſhes their 
forrows. Even in their grief, there is 
diffuſed a ſoft and agreeable ſenſa- 
tion, which they would not exchange 
for other pleaſures, however lively. 
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IFrER having pointed out "kb 
different ſpecies of | pleaſure 
ON accompany virtue, 1 will 
now collect them into one point at t of 
view. 7; | 
Sextus Empiricus gives us ah 
extract from a work of Cranto, , 
| which treats of the pre-eminence 
due to the different kinds of happi- 
neſs. This celebrated philoſopher 
feigns, that in imitation of the three 
goddeſſes, who ſubmitted theirbeauty 
to the judgment of Parts, the ſeve- 
ral deities who preſide over Riches, 
Pleaſure, Health, and Virtue, Pre- 
ſented themſel ves before the Greeks, 
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when aſſembled at the Olympic 
games, and deſired they would aſ- 
ſign them their reſpective ranks, 
according; to the degree of influence 
they had over the happineſs of men. 
The magnificence and ſplendour 
of Riches were diſplayed, and be- 
gan to dazzle the eyes of the judges, 
when Pleaſure repreſented that the 
ſole merit of riches was to procure 
Pleaſure. She was near obtaining 
the pre-eminence. But Health 
hereupon advanced her plea, and 
alledged, that without her, Joy 
| would ſoon be converted into ſor- 
row. At laſt Virtue put an end to 
the diſpute, with the concurrent 
Tuffrages of all the Greeks, and 
affirmed, that were Riches, Phea- 
fare, and Health to beſtow their 
choiceft bleſſings upon men, theſe 


would not avail againſt their ene- 
mies, 
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mies, without the help of prudencꝶ 
and valour. The firſt rank was 
therefore adjudged to Virtue, the 
ſecond to Healib, the third to Plæa- 
fre, and the fourth to Richer...... 

But in my opinion, it is degrad- | | 
ing virtue, to make her chief, buſi- * 
neſs conſiſt in being a guard to her 
rivals, ſince her-pre-eminence is 
founded upon a much nobler title. 1 

Riches, , Pleaſure, and health be- 
come evils to thoſe who know not 
how to uſe them. - Wiſdom: alone, 
properly ſpeaking, deſeryes to be 
called a bleſſing, ſince it is ſhe only 
who can never become an evil by an 
improper uſe. She removes from us 
all painful ſenſations, and excites in 
us all thoſe which are the moſtagree- 
able. Regret for the paſt, ſorrow for 
the preſent, and anxious concern 
for the future, are the ſcourges 

3 that 
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hat ante moſt ſenſi ibly the human 
race. Virtue defends us from their 
fling, by confining c our deſires within 
our proper ſphere, by conforming 
them to reaſon, and ſubjecting them 
to the immutable laws of the omni- 
potent creator. Difcontent and 
anxiety ſpread their infection even 
d the throne: But wiſdom i is be= 
vond che reach of their conta gion, 
and fills up the courfe of life with a 
ſucceſſion of virtuous employments, 
forming thereby a feries of agtee- 
able ſenſations. She even keeps at 
a diſtance pain and difeafe, which 
are often the fruits of mitempetatice, 
nor does ſhe debar us of the moft 
Hvely pleaſures of the ſenſes, which 
are generally proportionate to our 
real want of them. The pleaſures of 
_ the mind follow i in her train, and 


-accompany her even in ſolitude, as 
f well 
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well as in adverſity. She ſecures 
us as much as poſſible from the 
caprice of others, and from the 
tyranny of fortune, teaching us to 
place our happineſs not in the 
uncertain poſſeſſion of tranſitory 
objects, but in ſuch an exerciſe 
of our faculties as 1s ſuited to our 
K ſtate and condition. 

To whatever object the virtuous 
man directs his thoughts, towards 
God, or mankind in general, to his 
friends and acquaintance in parti- 
cular, he perceives motives of in- 
ward ſatisfaction. He conforms. 
himſelf to the deſign of his Creator, 
lives worthy of the attachment of 
his friends, and of all men. And 
were all intelligent beings to look 
into his ſoul, they would equally 
love and eſteem him. His heart, 
free from the perturbation of fear 

K 4 and 
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and of hatred, exiſts in an uninter- 
rupted exerciſe of benevolence; that 
is, in tlie continual enjoyment of 
the moſt agreeable ſenſations. In 
ſhort, the ſatisfaction that accom- 
panies wiſdom; and virtue, is to 
the mind, according to Soiamon's 
expreſſion, a perpetual feaſt. And 
thus it is, that all the different kinds 
of agreeable ſenſations become unit- 
ed in favour of the virtuous man, 
and being combined together in 
Proportions regulated by their de- 
grees of ſtrength and vivacity, by 
their duration and congruity, form 
the moſt pleaſing of all harmony. 
Perhaps this picture may be only 
ideal, and the original exiſts not in 
nature. But we ſhall certainly be 
more happy the more we reſemble 
me Eurit. 


EY But 
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But the greateſt: bleſſing which 
it. is poſſible for the virtuous man to 
enjoy here below, is a conſcionſneſs 
that death, which involves ſo many 
in deſpair, will to him be a, paſſage 
into a ſtate of pegfect bliſs. 

The wicked and unjuſt man looks 
upon death as a hidegus ſpectre, 
which every moment is adyancing 
a ſtep nearer towards him. This 
imbitters all, his. pleaſures,; aggra- 
vates his afflictions, and threatens 
to deliver: him up to the wrath ot 
God, who is the avenger of -injured 
innocence... [he moſt flatteringnotion 
that he can form in the proſpect of 
death, is that he may be utterly. an- 
nihilated.—But it is impoſſible he 
ſhould long entertain fo, miſerable 
an hope: the; authority of revela; 
tion denies it; the internal conſcionſ- 
neſs of his own identity confutes it; 
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and the awful idea of a juſt onini- 


potent deity, muſt e de- 
troy i it. 


It is obe W erh the Virbsveb mas 
In the proſpect of death he beholds 
the preſence of à beneficent and 
intel igent being, whoſe laws he 

Has always revered; afid whoſe god 
neſs and bounty he has never 180 
to acknowledge. 1 

If it is true chat hope is in RY 
an agrecable ſenſation, and that 
it is fo in proportion to the happi- 
neſs which it has for its object, 
there cannot be upon earth a more 
delightful ſituation, than that of 
a man, who, feeling within him- 
ſelf a preſent bliſs, in the uniform 
practice of every virtue, has, in 
death, the expectation of perfect 
felicity. 
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Tris greateſt. | hart of mankind 
make their happineſs_ to, de- 


„8 


pend upon others, and even when 
arrived at the ſummit of grandeur, 


they often aſpire to felicity under 
the title of ſuppliants; but it is 


: run mmm 


almoſt impoſſible that thole, Who 


have it in their power to gratify 


— 
* wh 
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their deſires, ſhould comply with 


them. The heart of every man, ta. 
uſe a Carteſian expreſſion, is a kind 
of vortex, and the center of its 
motions is its own perſonal happi- 


neſs. To expect that our felicity - 


ſhould become the center of the 


motions of others, would be to 


K 6 deſire / 
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happineſs ſhould depend upon a 


miracle, Let. us. therefore a οο 
mo date ourſelves, in. the beſt man . 


rr 


nex we are e able; to the objeQts, that 


ſurround us, but let us not fondly 


| hope to attain any fo folid Happineſs; 
| by. any other means than by the 


exertion.of our own faculties, | 
AE rr 
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Thoſe ſtates or conditions of life 
L call ha happy, in which the pleaſing 
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ſenſations predominate over the 
painful; and they may be divided 
into three. different claſſes, accord- 
ing as the motions of the body, the 
mind, and the heart are moſt pre- 


valent. 


If we were deſirous to bring to- 


| gether a number of happy mortals, 


we ſhould 1 in vain look out for them 
amidſt 
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amidſt the high! and, brilliant ſay 
tions of life 3--byt,our ſearch would 


be be Ore ſucceſsful amongſt thoſe 
who- ſubſiſt by moderate labour, 
and e earn thereby a ſufficient com- 
petence for themſelves and their 
families. Of theſe we ſhould find | 
many whole life is free from all 
the torment of anxiety and chagrin; 
and who inwardly : poſſeſs a ſecret 
fund of joy, which is always ready 
to expand itfelf, If. theit days are 
not brightened with gaiety and 
ſplendour, they are calm and un- 
clouded. They paſs away in a 
ſucceſſion of mild and pleaſing ſen- 
ſations, which equally exclude all 
intemperate pleaſure and ver 
poignant grief. 
The exerciſe of the body i 1s not 
ſo agreeable as that of the mind. 


A courſe of life, therefore, devoted 


to 
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to the ſeienges will be mere ſuſeep⸗ 
tible of happineſs, than if employed 
in mechanical operations. What 
can be more pleaſing than to be 
able to enjoy all ſeaſons, all places, 
and univerſal nature? This plea- 


N ſo exquiſite, falls to 
che lot only of a fem extraordinary 


r — — 


perſons. »Tis a kind of ſanctuary, 
from wi whence a barbarous ignorance 


has excluded the greateſt part of 
| mankind, The ſame barbariſm has 
ſtifled the riſing | buds of ſcience in 


| many individuals, though for the 


—_— —— — 22 


— Oar of the hitman race, it 
Bj} ſpread glory and renown over 
the injuſtice and rapine of mighty 
conquerors. 

Since the emotions and affections 
of the heart afford the moſt pleaſing 


ſenſation, hence we may infer that 
| to 


* 


: 


3 
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to be the happieſt life in which "<->" 
benevolence prefides.© + 

FThoſe to whom ro has den 
laviſh of her favours, can never 
taſte the genuine "{weets of hee / 
bounty, r unleſs they are inclined to 
impart i it to others We muſt efti> | A 
mate their happineſs by the number | 
of thoſe whom they make happy. 

There is no happineſs equal to 
that of a prince, who confines not 
his benevolence within the narrow 
circle of his courtiers and flatterers, 


but extends it alike to all his ſub- 
jects : who ſtrives to baniſh miſery 
from his dominions, and is the libe- 
ral patron of every art and fcience : 1 
under whoſe auſpices induſtry and 
commerce flouriſh, and by whoſe 
countenance men of genius and 
virtue are honoured, Such a prince 


18 


| 
U 
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is morally Swrenaf, increal ng and 
confirming his power... He has the 
—_— idea of being the vic vicegerent 
of the Deity,/ in diſtributing, feli- 
city 10 mankind; and views the 
proſpect of a people, at large, made 
happy by bis reign. He enjoys the 
execution of ſo noble a plan, inde- 
pendant of all the viciſſitudes of for- 
tune. A continual ſucceſſion offthe 
moſt delightful emotions of beng- 
yolence,. all the objects that ſur- 
round him, every idea of his mind, 
and all the feelings of his heart, 
unite to confer upon him all the 
happineſs of which human. nature 
1s capable. | 

And Jet, it may be, that ; in this 


— 


train of virtuous ſenſations, there 
are none ſo 0 quick and lively as 
| thoſe which 1 257 a conqueror, 
whoſe 


Th 
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whoſe ambition is fluſhed with vio- 
tory ; but his pleaſure is dearly 
| PROG at the hazard of becoms 


ing the moſt” wretched of men. 
ſince his taſte and ruling paſſion // } 
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contain the ſeeds of aner vexa- 
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oF”, . phileſe phy Poa to be at- 
trainablle by all men, 


\R OM the "foregoing obſerva- 

tions may be inferred, what 
| perhaps may ſeem to be a paradox 
to many: that moral philoſophy 
may be comprehended by all who 
are capable of the leaſt reflection. 
Philoſophers, however, and moſt 
legiſlators condemn the vulgar to 
profound ignorance: They ſeem 
not to have known any other means 


of reſtraining them, but through 
the fear of puniſhment. Plato 
himſelf, in his republick, where he 
advances the boldeſt notions, has, 


not ventured to form a people com- 
pletely 
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pletely virtuous, -but has: inveſted ö 
the magiſtrate alone with the charge 
of moral philoſophy. But what 
are the profound inveſtigations” of 
this ſcience? Why is It intruſted 
to- the care of parneular perſons 
alone ? In my opinion the whole 
doctrine may be compriſed 1 in the 


e following maxims. 
1. We ought, as muchas pole; 


to * our happineſs, not in things 
out of our reach, but im x ſeries | 
of employments adapted: to our 
talents and to our conditions. 

2. Our conduct, with: reſpect to 
mankind, ought to be fuch as to 
diſpoſe our hearts to: the practice | 
of benevolence! towards them; and 
to \ baniſh from our mind alt hatred, 
uneaſineſs, melancholy, and dif 


content, 


Now, 
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Now, i in order to apprehend the 
\ "erin of theſe maxims, we are not 
\ required to ſoar up to the heavens, 
nor to deſcend to the regions below; 
they are as eaſy to be underſtood 
as the principles of the moſt com- 
mion arts, and a man will find them 
f | equally demonſtrated, whether he 
| conſiders himſelf perſonally, or turns 
. his eyes to the various objects that 
n bim. 
The artiſan mentioned by Horace, 
WER ſuffice to convince a whole 
people, that no individual can be 
happy without ſuch exerciſe, and 
employment as is ſuited to his talents 
and condition of life, —The whole 
neighbourhood reſounded with his 
ſongs, which began with the day 
and ended with the night. A gran- 
dee, in order to be rid of his trou- 
bleſome 
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bleſome muſick, made him a pre- 


ſent of an eſtate, when, immedi- 
ately his good humour and gaiety | 


forſook him, and made way for 


| 


care and anxiety. Take back your | 
gift, ſaid he, to his benefactor, 
and reſtore me to my former occu- ;/ 


pation, 1 
As to the expediency of: not 
placing our happineſs in any exter- 
nal objects, we learn from Lucian, 


that .the Athenians were ſo well 


convinced of this truth, that they 
treated with indifference and con- 


———— — 


tempt thoſe- ſtrangers WhO endea- 


—— mn 


voured, as it were, to ſurpriſe their 
eſteem by the pomp and ſplendor 
of their retinue. 

In ſhort, we need but be capa- 
ble of loving and of hating, to be 


—— Fl 


ſenſible that our life will be happy { 
ia 


* 
. 
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in Proportion as we) cheriſh, — 


and as we are free from every prin- 
ciple of of hatred and illzwi l We 
are aſſured by hiſtorians and tra- 
vellers, 1 that hat among thoſe nations 
whoſe manner of life excludes all 
immoderate deſire of riches, gene- 


———§Ä2Ʒ — ——̃ —AjH p . 


roſity and ality:and beneficence towards thoſe 


whom they believe to have no 
enmity againſt them, are eſteemed 


the moſt amiable and — — vir- 


kues. 

4 he maxims which 1 have here 
nature, — ſo o firiking in in 3 evi- 
dence, are nevertheleſs hidden from 


_— — — 


the bulk of mankindzand moral phi- 
loſophy, ſo worthy to be univerſal- 
ly revered, ſeems like the Jupiter 


of Egypt, to have fixed her temple 


in 
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in a deſert. Conſtitutional defects, 
together with extreme poverty on | 
the one hand, and exceſſive riches | 
on the other, may be ranked amongſt 
the particular cauſes of this igno- 
rance; but we may Pronounce the 
more general one to o be, an errone- 
ous education. 

Thoſe of Lacedemon * China, 
ſeem to have been almoſt the only 5 
legiſlators who thought it their in- J 
diſpenſible duty not to entruſt to | I 
the uncertain ſkill of parents or 

of maſters, a charge which they 
deemed the moſt important object 

of legiſlative power. In the code 

of their laws, they have delineated ; 
a plan of education at large, in all . 
its important branches, to the in- 
tent that every member of the ſtate 
might become thereby thoroughly 


inſtructed 
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inſtructed in what manner to pur- 
ſue his real happineſs. They have 
carried into execution, what is re- 
garded as impracticable even in 
theory. the forming a philoſophic 
people. Andithe arcounts we have 
from hiſtory, leave us no room to 


doubt that thoſe nations abounded 


in great and virtuous characters. 
We may alſo preſume, the number 
would have been ſtill greater, could 
| their education have been rendered 
yet more complete; and their mo- 
rality more perfect. N 
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tem of ETHICS, 15 a pleaſing and 
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Life; ſo as to illuſtrate: and enforce the Prin- 
ciples of Moral Conduct. The Da 
Edition. lamo. Price 38. 
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Lapeer : Containing, among the other 
elegant Pieces of that celebrated Lady, her 
juſtly admired Advice to her Son and Daughter ; 
The Fair Solitary, or, Female Hermit, a 

Romance; with a Collection of Letters that 
paſſed between the Marchioneſs, AH. de Fene- 
lon, Archbiſhop of Cambray, and other emi- 
nent Perſons, on various Subjects of Enter- 
tainment and Literature, &c. 2 Vols. t2mo, 
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The VON GENTLEMAN and Lapy's 
PHiLosoPHY; or, A Comprehenſive 
Survey of the Works of NATURE and ART, 

CONTAINING, 

1. The PHTLOSO HY of the He Avens, 

and of the ATMOSPHERE: Of the Na- 
L ture 


Myon lately publiſhed by. W. Owen. 


ture Ant Propetties br Am; dhe Invention 
and. Conſtruction of the Alx-Punr, with 
Experiments thereon ; the Deſcription, and 
Uſe : of 1 the BaxoETER, THERMOMETER, 
and 0 other Philoſophical loftruments. - | 
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In Teer eee ad Uſe of the 
CeLesTIAL | and /T ERRBSTRIAL GLoBts ; 
Orrery, Planetarium, and Cometarium, in an 
eaſy and familiar Repreſentation of the Ptale- 
maic and Copernican SYSTEMs of the WoRLD, 
and all the Phenomena relative to Day and 
Night, Seaſons of the Vear, Motions of 
the Planets, Doctrine of Eclipſes, Comets, 
Meteors, &c. 


3. OPTICS: The Nature aa Proper- 
Ges of Licht, the Laws of its REFLEc- 
oN and REFRACTION explained. Doctrine 
of Corus. The Nature of VIS IOx, &c, | 
The Deſcription and Uſe of the MicRo- 
SCOPE, and of all Sorts of Optical Inſtru- 
ments: 

4. The Nature, Phznomena, and Ex- 
periments of ELECTRICITY. 


5. On the Nature and Properties of 
SounD, Music, and "Harmony, 
| with 


4 


Books /ately publiſhed -by W. OW EN, 
with the Rationale of different Kinds of 
Muſical Inſtruments, &c. 57 7 bias 


The whole being a complete Syſtem of 
THE. NEWTONIA& PHIL 0S0PHY, 
and 'particularly deſigned for the Uſe and 
Improvement of YounG Lapis and GEx- 
TLEMEN ; illuſtrated with Frfty-two Copper- 
Plate Prints elegantly engraved. By BE N- 
Alx MARTIN. The Second Edition, 
Price 128. F 


* 
An INTRODUCTION to. the 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE and 
LEARNING: In three Parts, 
Part 1, A Spelling Back of Arts and Sciences, 
with Rules of true Pronunciation and Spelling. 
Part 2, The RupimENnTs of ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR, with the Rules of Orthography, 
Conſtruction, Emphaſis, and a u Elocation. 
Part 3, LEssoxs on the SCIENCEs ; contain- 
ing a particular Jeſcription of each by Way 
of Exerciſe, to enable the Scholar to read 
juſtly and judiciouſly on any Subject what- 
ever, By B. MARTIN. The Third 
Edition. 12mo, Price 28. 


L 2 The 


Books lady publiied by W. Own u. 
The ROMAN HISTORY, from the 
Foundation of Nome to the Deſtruction of 


the Miern Empire By Dr. GoLDSMITH. 
2 Vols. vo. Price 12 8. 


—— 


Dr. 'GoLpsMiTH's Roman His roRx 
abridged by himſelf, and deſigned for the 
Uſe of Schools. 12mo. Price 38. 


| Yourn's — or, An Intra- 
duction to ARITHMETIC, Vulgar and Deci- 
mal; deſigned for ſuch as would learn Arith- 
metic by their own Application, and for the 
Uſe of Schools, By Jonn SRASPE, | 12mo. 
Price 2s. 6d. 


A NEW and GENERAL BIOGRA- 
PHICAL DICTIONARY. Containing 
an Hi Norical and Critical Account of the 
Lives and WRITINGs of the moſt eminent 
Perſons in every Nation, particularly the 
BRITISH and Ir1sH : From the earlieſt Ac. 

ounts of Time to the preſent Period. 

herein their remarkable Actions or Suffer- 
ines, their Virtues, Parts, and Learning, are 
accurately diſplayed; with a Catalogue of 
their literary Productions. 12 Vols, 8vo. 
Price 3l., 12%, 


I Dr, 


Books lately publiſhed 'by W. O wan, 


Dr. YounG's WorKs. 5 Vols. r2mo.. 
Price 15s. The 5th Volume may be had 
alone, containing, A True Effimate of Human 

Li; Thoughts on Original Compeſition; his 
laſt Poem entitled,  Re/ignation, and other 
Pieces, with an Account of his Life, Price 3s. 


The Wonks of James Trnonson. 4 V ols; 
12mo. Price 128. The SzAsons may be 
had alone. Price 3s. 


MER 


A DissxRTATION upon the NERVES: 
Containing an Account of the Nature of 
Man; of the Nature of Brutes; of the 
Nature and Connection of Saul and Bay; 
of the three- feld Life of Man; of the Symp- 
toms, | Cauſes, and Cure of all Narvous 
DisoRDERS. By NV men M. D. 8vo. 


Price 68. 


A New and GENERAL SYSTEM of 
PaysIc in Theory and Praftice : Containing 
the Pharmacopceias of the Royal Colleges of 
London and Edinburgh, and many other 
Simples and Compoſitions diſpoſed according 
to their Nature and Virtues, under different 
Claſſes, To each of which is added, a great 

Variety =-Þ 


9 , _ 
GO : 


B'ooks lately publiſbed by W. OWN 
Variety of uſeful and elegant Formulæ: 
The natural, chymical, and pharmaceutio 
Hiſtory of each Simple and Compoſition. is 
given, with their medicinal Virtues, Manner 
of Operation and Doſe. To which js alſo 
ſubjoined, an Index of Diſeaſes, with their 
Remedies ; and an alphabetical Catalogue of 
all the Simples and Compoſitions. The 
whole collected from, and compared with 
the beſt medical Writers. By V. Smith, 
4to. Price 178. bound. 


The STUDENT's VApER Mxcum : Con- 
taining Directions how to proceed in the 
Study of each Branch of Learning ; and an 
Account of the proper Books to. be read 
upon each Subjeft. Deſigned for the Uſe of 
Students, and to ſupply,. as much as poſſible, 
the Want of a regular Univerſity Education, 
By W. Smith. 8vo. Price 4.5. 
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